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INTRODUCTION 


I 

The seventeenth century was a time of struggle in the 
world of politics and of religion alike. The thoughts of 
the nation were concentrated on the determined efforts 
of Parliament (by which is meant the titled and moneyed 
classes) to recover a share in the administration; on the 
equally determined efforts of the Stuart King to rule as 
the Tudors had done, i.e. without Parliament; on the 
struggle for supremacy of the Church of England, and on 
the struggle, not merely for toleration, but for very 
existence, of non-conforming sects. 

James I, the first of the Stuart line, was, like most of 
his House, quite tactless, though capable enough. He 
was unable to see that the necessity for a monarchical 
despotism was past. In the course of his reign the gulf 
between King and Parliament widened. His penchant 
for favourites was deeply resented by the Commons, as 
were the impositions, monopolies, and other devices that 
he employed to raise money without the consent of 
Parliament. 

Moreover, foreign affairs formed a bone of contention 
between James and his Parliaments. The religious 
feeling of the country at this time was mainly Protestant; 
and when the King insisted on allying himself with 
Catholic Spain (with whom England had but recently 
been at war), and on helping the Guises in France against 
the Huguenots, Parliament protested. James wished, 
too, to marry his son (afterwards Charles I) to the 
Infanta of Spain. During the course of the negotiations 
his son-in-law, Frederick of the Palatinate, driven out 
of Bohemia by the Catholic German States, appealed 
to the English king for assistance. At first James tried 
to help his son-in-law by diplomacy; but after the visit 
of Charles and the favourite Buckingham to Madrid in 
1624, when it became evident that Spain was simply 

vii 
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prolonging the negotiations to keep England out of the 
war, he openly sent help to the Palatinate. Charles 
soon after married Henrietta Maria of France. 

It was into this state of unrest and dissatisfaction that 
John Evelyn was born on Tuesday, 31st October, 1620, 
at Wotton in the parish of Blackheath, Surrey. He 
came of good parentage, for his father Richard Evel3m 
was a country gentleman of large estate, was Justice of 
the Peace, and the last High Sheriff for the combined 
counties of Sussex and Surrey, throughout which he was 
held in the highest esteem. His mother Eleanor, nie 
Standsfield, came ‘ of ancient and honourable family 
(though now extinct) John spent his childhood with 
Ids maternal grandfather at Lewes, where notwith¬ 
standing the wealth and position of the family he 
attended the free school until 1637. In 1631, he tells us, 
he ' began to observe matters more punctually *, which 
he ‘ did use to set down in a blank almanackAnd 
this, apparently, was the origin of the Diary which was 
to be continued, somewhat spasmodically perhaps, 
throughout his life. In 1637, before he had actually 
left school, he entered the Middle Temple, and almost 
immediately afterwards Balliol College, Oxford, as a 
fellow-commoner. He left the University three years 
later, not much the richer, it seems, from an intellectual 
point of view. 

It was at this time that there occurred the ‘ Bishops* 
Wars ', ‘ wherein *, writes Evelyn, * the rebellious Scots 
opposed the King upon the pretence of the introduction 
of some new ceremonies and the Book of Common 
Prayer, and madly began our confusion, and their own 
destruction, too, as it proved in the event *. This entry 
is as prejudiced as it well could be, and as grotmdless. 
For Charles I, finding that the temper of f£e English 
would not brook the religious changes he advocated, 
attempted through his minister Laud to force them upon 
the Scots. Possibly he thought that the Scots, being 
his own people (his father had been James VI of Scot¬ 
land), would readily submit. The Scots, however, were 
violently—and characteristically—^Presbyterian, and 
greeted the reforms with the National Covenant (1638), 
riots, and an army which mardaed south under David 
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Leslie. By the strictest economy Charles had ruled for 
eleven years without a Parliament. But the rebellion 
of the Scots upset his delicate financial arrangements, 
and as afiairs in England were also moving to a crisis 
over the levying of Ship-money he was forced to call 
Parliament. TMs Parliament, which became known as 
the Long Parliament, immediately set about establishing 
that constitutional government for which the country 
had so long groaned. It set to work by impeaching the 
King’s ministers Strafford and Laud (who had been 
Chancellor of Oxford University during Evelyn’s 
residence there), and then, by a series of extraordinary 
Acts, proceeded to make itself supreme and the King a 
mere puppet. To the last of these Acts—the Nineteen 
Propositions and Militia Bill—Charles would not assent. 
He rode to his arsenal, at Hull, where he was refused 
admission by the governor, acting under the orders of 
Parliament, and set up his standard at Nottingham. 

The first battle of the Civil War was fought at 
Edgehill, near Banbury, on 23 October 1642. At the 
beginning of the campaign Charles was successful, and 
he marched on London, to the terror of the citizens. 
After a skirmish at Brentford, however, he threw away 
Ills chance of bringing the war to a quick termination by 
retiring to Oxford. Evel)m, who had been travelling in 
Flanders—^where he had served for a few days as a 
volunteer in Captain Apsley’s Company at R3man— 
returned in time to play a minor part at Brentford ; 
but afterwards, seeing that the struggle was to be a long 
one and ' finding it impossible to evade the doing very 
unhandsome things '—^for his native Wotton was in the 
midst of the Parliamentary ‘ country ’—^he decided to 
travel on the continent again. He accordingly took 
passage to Calais on 11 October 1643, and for the next 
five years travelled extensively in France, Italy, and 
Switzerland, and visited such places of interest as Paris, 
Orleans, Marseilles, Genoa, Pisa, Rome (where his stay 
was considerable), Naples, Venice, Milan, and Geneva, 
of all of which he has given us careful and intensely 
interesting descriptions. 

Meanwhile in England the Parliament had proved 
victorious; the King had hem finally defeated at 
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Naseby (1645) and had surrendered to the Scots. Unable 
to get satisfaction from him, they handed him over to 
Parliament, and, after much delay (including the 
second Civil War) occasioned by Charles's intrigues and 
vacillation, the army seized him and had him executed 
on 30 January 1649. Despite the violence of feeling at 
this time, Evelyn had the courage to publish a translation 
of Liberty and Servitude, for the preface to which, he 
tells us himself, he was severely threatened. 

In the course of the next three years Evelyn paid 
many visits to Paris. Here he met Charles II, who had 
fled thither after his defeat at Worcester. During this 
time he appears to have carried on a highly dangerous 
correspondence with his father-in-law. Sir Richard 
Browne, and other Royalists. In 1654 he made a tour 
of England with his wife, visiting many towns which 
had figured in the late wars, among them Bath, Oxford, 
Gloucester, York, Hull, and Cambridge. 

Evel3ni's entries during this period serve to remind us 
that the Commonwealth was a minority rule and was 
unpopular with the majority of the nation. But the 
high-souled Cavalier is prejudiced. Witness such entries 
as these : * There was no more notice taken of Christmas- 
day in churches '; ' Now was old Sir Henry Vane sent 
to Carisbrooke Castle, in Wight, for a foolish book he 
published ; the pretended Protector fortifying himself 
exceedingly and sending many to prison.' The ' foolish 
book' in reality was an able and fearless attack on 
Cromwell's government. 

In 1652 Evelyn had been attacked and robbed while 
riding alone near Bromley. The incident, which nearly 
cost him his life, is a reminder that in those days the 
roads were not only so bad as to reduce traflSic to the 
minimum of necessity, but also that they were infested 
with the roughest of footpads. Evelyn frequently 
mentions that it was necessary for safety to travel in 
parties—^just as it was necessary to have an escort 
against pirates when crossing the English Channel from 
Dover to Calais. 

On 3 September 1658, in the midst of a great storm, 
Oliver Cromwell died—a fitting end to a tempestuous 
career. His funeral, says Evelyn, ' was the joyfuUest 
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... I ever saw \ Over two years later his corpse, 
together with those of his son-in-law, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw (the judge who condemned Charles I to 
death) was disinterred and hanged on the gallows at 
Tyburn. * O the stupendous and inscrutable judgments 
of God ! ' is Evelyn's comment, to which we might fitly 
add : ‘ O the mean and petty deeds of Man I ' ‘ Fear 

God and honour the King,' continues the high-minded 
Royalist; ' but meddle not with them who are given to 
change! ’ 

After Cromwell’s death the Commonwealth broke up. 
Richard Cromwell was not strong enough to carry on, 
and the astute General Monk, observing the temper of 
the people, invited Charles II to assume the crown of 
England. Charles was restored (or, rather, enthroned) 
on 29 May 1660. Nor did he forget Eveljm in his 
triumph. For the rest of the reign Evelyn was to hold 
a position of trust and intimacy with the King which less 
tactful, though more highly-placed, ministers must have 
envied. Evelyn was made successively Fellow of the 
Philosophic Society (1661), Commissioner for London 
(1662), Doctor at Oxford University (1669), one of the 
Council of Foreign Plantations (1671), and Secretary to 
the Royal Society (1671), with which he had been closely 
associated from its inception. 

In 1670 Charles concluded a treaty (known to history 
as the Secret Treaty of Dover) with Louis XIV of 
France. The outcome was that England attacked 
Holland, her commercial and colonial rival, by sea while 
France attacked her by land. The war was never 
popular in England, for while Holland was Protestant, 
France was Catholic. The fiasco of 1667 increased the 
dissatisfaction. In this year certain ships of the first 
dass were laid up for economy, when the Dutch, by a 
* most audacious enterpriseentered the Thames 
estuary and blockaded the Medway. Like Pepys, 
Evelyn packed up his valuables and sent them to a 
place of safety. 

The murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, a noted 
Justice of the Peace, took place in October 1678, and 
put ihe entire nation into a ferment against the Papists. 
CQupled with the declaration of Titus Oates and others 
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that a Popish plot had been formed against the life of 
the King, this murder was the cause of many innocent 
Catholics being executed or imprisoned. Oates was 
later convicted of perjury and severely pimished ; but 
afterwards he was acquitted and fmsdly pensioned. 
Evel5m was fortunate enough to escape suspicion : not 
so his friend and fellow-diarist Pepys, who was twice 
imprisoned on the accusation of having divulged naval 
secrets to the French. 

Evel5ni's account of tlie death of Charles II and his 
estimate of that sovereign's character rise to heights of 
elevated diction. ' I can never forget the inexpressible 
luxury and profaneness, gaming and all dissoluteness, 
and as it were total forgetfulness of God (it being Sunday 
evening), which this day se'ennight I was witness of, the 
King sitting and toying with his concubines ... a 
French boy singing love-songs . . . whilst about twenty 
of the great courtiers . . . were at Basset round a large 
table. . . , Six da)rs after, was all in the dust.' Su^ 
is the epilogue of a magnificent passage. 

James II, who succeeded his brother, was a staunch 
Catholic and determined to re-establish that religion. 
' I will gain all or lose all' was bis motto. By suspend¬ 
ing the Test Act against Catholics, by forcing the 
universities to admit men of the Catholic faith, by 
encamping Irish soldiers at Hounslow to overawe 
London, and finally by bis Declaration of Indulgence 
and the trial of the seven Bishops who petitioned 
against it, he alienated every section of the nation. 
But meanwhile Evelyn had received almost as much 
preferment as in the reign of Charles. He helped to 
proclaim James king ,* he was appointed a Commissioner 
of the Privy Seal in 1685. In 1688 the birth of a Prince 
of Wales made a Catholic succession certain, and the 
people, who had waited patiently because they expected 
a Protestant succession then invited William and Mary 
of Orange to take the crown of England. James fled, 
and although he returned to Ireland he was defeated at 
the Boyne by William in person. The rebellion in 
Ireland was ended by the capture of Limerick in 
1691. 

Evel}^ now entered upon a phase of his life in which 
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he was less conspicuously placed at court, although he 
was still very busy. He continued his connexion with 
the Royal Society, the presidency of which he declined 
in 1689, and in 1694 he became treasurer of the fund 
for the building of Greenwich Hospital for worn-out 
seamen. With Sir Christopher Wren he laid the 
foundation-stone of the hospital on 30 June 1696. 

It is of interest to note that Peter the Great, Czar of 
Russia, whilst on his visit to this country for the purpose 
of studying shipbuilding, occupied Evelyn's snug house 
at Deptford. The Czar was a bad tenant and treated 
both house and gardens disgracefully. He is said to 
have amused himself by riding on a wheelbarrow through 
a great holly hedge 1 Evelyn was reimbursed by the 
King : ' I got Sir Christopher Wren, the King’s Surveyor, 
and Mr. I^ndon, his gardener, to go and estimate the 
repairs, for which they allowed 150 in their report.’ 

William and Mary were succeeded by Anne, daughter 
of James II. Evel3m saw only the first part of her 
reign—^the days when Marlborough was supreme. He 
lived to record the Battle of Blenheim and the rise of 
the Whig and Tory parties. Now an old man of eighty- 
five, he fell ill on 27 January 1705 and died a month 
later. 


II 

Of the many forms of Literature, there is none quite 
so intriguing as a diary. No matter whether the 
diarist be a man about town or the stolidest of observers, 
the fact remains that to his readers his thoughts and 
opinions, suddenly revealed by accident, perhaps, have 
a fascination all their own. Nowadays the reading 
public cannot await full publication of a great man’s 
memoirs. They devour with avidity the excepts from 
the forthcoming book which the newspapers print as the 
hors-d*OBuvre to the intellectual feast that is to follow. 
The reason for this interest is difficult to explain. It may 
be the impression of looking into a man’s soul^ or the 
half-guilty feeling of trespassing, which the reading of 
a diary alwa3rs creates, that accounts for this fascination* 
Most people axe curious enough to find it al^rbingly 
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interesting to peep into a man's back window when the 
blinds are up. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains that a diary 
is of eternal interest and that, next to Pepys's Diary 
(which is sui generis) Evel3m*s Memoirs is probably the 
most interesting work of its kind that we have. We say 
* memoirs' advisedly, for much of the so-called diary 
was written up by Evelyn at a date later than the 
incidents recorded in it. Thus: ‘ This afternoon. 

Prince Rupert showed me, with his own hands, the 
new way of graving, called mezzo tinto, which afterwards, 
by his permission, I published in my History of 
Chalcography.* 

The mention of Pepys makes inevitable some com¬ 
parison between his Diary and that of Evelyn. We 
have already suggested that to the general reader, apart 
from the historian, the former is much the more interest¬ 
ing. This is because Evel)m's Diary was written for 
publication, whereas Pep5rs wrote in code solely for 
his own edification. No man but a fool wittingly 
represents himself in a ridiculous light, even in his diary. 
If be does so (and Pepys does) it is because he is writing 
in the belief that no eye but his own will ever see the 
entries. And Pep)^ guarded himself further by writing 
in shorthand; moreover, certain passages of especial 
intimacy were doubly concealed by being written in 
French or Spanish or even Latin. It was not until more 
than a century after his death that Pepys the official, 
the Member of Parliament, administrator, and Secretary 
for the Navy, was revealed as Pepys the diarist, the 
frank recorder of personal tittle-tattle regarding not 
only himself but also the great personages that he met 
in his professional capacity. But when a man writes 
for publication he is vastly more circumspect. He 
criticizes his own thoughts and actions to see if they put 
him into a ludicrous position, and if they would do so 
they are not recorded. Naturally, therefore, Pepys is 
the livelier and much the more amusing of the two. 
But what Evel3m's Diary loses in vitality it more than 
makes up for in other ways. Its numerous descriptions 
of places, people, and things may be less absorbing to 
the general reader, perhaps, than to the historian ; but. 
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as a picture of life in four reigns that stretch over one of 
the most fascinating periods of English History, the 
Diary stands unchallenged. 

* The siege being over/ writes Evel)m under the date 
21 October 1674, ‘ I went with Mr. Pepys back to 
London where we arrived about three in l 3 ie morning.* 
After the wonders of that mock battle at Windsor they 
had, doubtless, plenty to talk about on their late ride— 
these two gentlemen who, friends in life, have always 
been linked together in the thought of posterity. It is 
a little odd to think that Mr. Evelyn probably knew 
Mr. Pepys less intimately than we do two hundred and 
fifty years afterwards. They were both, like Naaman, 
great men with their master; they both kept a record 
—^in different ways and with different intentions—of 
their doings day by day. But there, in reality, the 
comparison ends and the contrast begins. Tliat they 
were true friends Evel5m himself makes abundantly 
clear. With that tact for which he was famous he 
visited the imprisoned Pepys at the Tower; shared 
state secrets with him ; wrote in the Diary a sorrowful 
eulogy of him at his death with an admiration that 
disconcerts us when we are apt to think of Pepys as a 
mean, pettifogging yet highly entertaining trifier. 

For Evelyn himself, in his life and his books, stands 
definitely and rather austerely remote from his fellow- 
diarist. He is country gentleman and courtier in one. 
The beautiful tract of Surrey country—^so faithfully 
pictured in the opening pages of the Diary—^which now 
holds his dust, guarded more than half his spirit in life. 
John Evel3ni was not merely bom at Wotton, he was 
part of its quiet and dignity. To walk in the mercifully 
untouched country-side between Dorking and Guildford, 
with the great hills rising to left and right, is still to 
recapture something of him ; yet by no means all. He 
had travelled and seen much with a gravely observant 
eye before he became ‘ sufficiently sat^ with rolling up 
and downIn London afterwards, at his high and 
responsible office, the courtly dignity stood him in good 
stead. He walk^ circumspectly with king and nobility, 
moved with an unreasoning but understandable anger 
against the usurper and his fellow * arch-rebels \ Yet 
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in him we trace, more perhaps than in any other Restora¬ 
tion Cavalier, a growing alarm and uneasiness at the 
court and person of Charles II. ‘ I both saw and heard,* 
he writes, with melancholy significance,' a very familiar 

discourse between.and Mistress Nelly, as 

they called an impudent comedian, she looking out of 
her garden on a terrace at the top of the wall.* The 
blank was the symbol of an inexpressible fear the 
whole sentence a vivid light on Stuart history. Even 
Pepys was sometimes troubled at Charles*s excesses ; 
but he, Mrs. Pepys not being by to see him, would have 
winked at Nelly and chronicled her as * mighty fine *. 

Away from the court, too, Evelyn had great and 
worthy friends, gentlemen of honour and degree. Pepys 
was one, as we have seen ; and, besides him, there were 
men like Cowley and Dr. Thomas Browne, ‘ now lately 
knighted *. * I received,* he writes simply on i August 
1667, * the sad news of Abraham Cowley*s death, that 
incomparable poet and virtuous man, my very dear 
friend.* The Diary abounds, indeed, in such * obituary 
notices.* That of Charles II is the most famous of them 
all; but the quaintest and most intimate is that of his 
little boy, who died in 1658. * At two years and a-half 
old,* writes Evelyn with evident pride and grief, * he 
could perfectly read any of the English, Latin, French, 
or Go^c letters, pronouncing the three first languages 
exactly. He had, before the fifth year, or in that year, 
not oniy skill to read most written hands, but to 
decline all the nouns, conjugate the verbs regular, and 
most of the irregular; learned out Puerilis, got by 
heart almost the entire vocabulary of French primitives 
and words, could make congruous syntax, turn English 
into Latin, and vice versa, construe and prove what he 
read, and did the government and use of relatives, verbs, 
substantives, ellipses, and many figures and tropes, and 
made a considerable progress in Comeniu5*s Januux 
began himself to write legibly, and had a strong passion 
for Greek.* It is a sad chronicle, in more ways than 
one; and an odd commentary on seventeenth-century 
education when we remember that three or four years 
afterwards Pepys, nearing thirty, was making slow and 
painful progr^ with his * multiplication tal& *, 
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There were, almost inevitably, traits in Evel5m's 
character for which we can have neither admiration nor 
love. That he was a true gentleman in an age when 
true gentlemen were few and far between is undoubted ; 
but that very ' gentlemanliness * entailed a self- 
righteousness, a self-satisfaction that is written large upon 
the pages of the Diary. Pepys prays God to forgive him, 
many times, for ‘ composing ayrs * or reading French 
romances on Sunday, and praises Him ecstatically at 
the end of every year for his swiftly growing pile of 
wealth. But such naive satisfaction stands bravely and 
even attractively against Evel3m's deeper and more 
serious self-content. When evil and pestilence and fire 
stalk through the land Evel5ni thanks God fervently 
that he is not as other men are. ‘ In this calamitous 
condition,' he says, after a walk through the smouldering 
debris of London, ‘ I returned with a sad heart to my 
house, blessing and adoring the distinguishing mercy 
of God to me and mine, who, in the midst of all 
this ruin was like Lot in my little Zoar, safe and 
sound.* 

The reference to the Great Fire reminds us of what 
we often forget—that Evelyn's Diary is, more than 
Pepys*s, a remarkable piece of history. It is always 
written deliberately yet vividly, having that essential 
intimacy, that personal atmosphere which makes a 
first-hand chronicle the most interesting literature in 
the world. All the familiar things are there—^the 
Coronation, the Plague, the Fire, the Dutch war, the 
King's death, Monmouth's rebellion. The notorious 
Oates moves up and down the pages, and Stafford 
stands with proud and pathetic dignity while the judge 
' pronounced sentence of death by hanging, drawing and 
quartering, according to form, with great solemnity and 
dreadful gravity; and after a short pause, told the 
prisoner t£at he believed the Lords would intercede for 
the omission of some circumstances of his sentence, 
beheading only excepted.' The history book rarely 
remembers sucdi grim humour as there is in that cold 
and wintry contort. Pepys's domestic trifies and 
worries distract us from bis history ; but Evelyn writes 
deliberately of those among whom ^ lived and moved 
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and had his being, and of the things he witnessed round 
about him. At times his style—always clear - and 
readable—arises to a kind of epic terseness. ‘ There 
perished this week 5000 ' is his entry for 15 August 1665 
—an entry charged with silent eloquence. More vivid 
and remarkable is his observation after the Fire : ‘ I 
went again to the ruins ; for it was now no longer a 
city.' Where Pepys unconsciously wrote a marvellous 
comedy of life, Evelyn wrote the strange, familiar 
tragedy of history, half-unknowing, as it was played 
before his eyes. 

The intimate and familiar is fitful in Evel3ni. Now 
and then he startles us, especially at the beginning of 
the Diary, with a confession as quaint and naive as 
Pepys’s own. ' I would needs,' he writes under 
22 January 1638, ' be admitted into the dancing and 
vaulting schools ' ; and four years later, on 19 January 
1642 he has a slight twinge of conscience : ' I went to 
London, where I stayed till 5 March, studying a little, 
but dancing and fooling more.' Quite often his peculiar 
personal interests reveal themselves—in gardens, his 
particular love ; once or twice in eating—^not with the 
fine abandon and gusto of Pepys, but with a keen 
gentlemanly love for cream, truffles, and other delicacies; 
and rather surprisingly in the exhibitions of abnormal 
animals that seem to have been an especial delight of 
seventeenth-century Europe. His experiences at diurch 
were for the most part as dignified as he was himself, 
and only once or twice does he allow himself an acid 
comment on the preacher : ' Our new curate preached, 
a pretty hopeful young man, yet somewhat raw, newly 
come from college, full of Latin sentences which in time 
will wear off. He reads prayers very well.' It would 
be interesting to know what Mr. Pepys would have said 
if he had heard this hopeful fellow with his tags of 
Latin I He sees Hamlet played, and notes that ' now 
the old plays begin to disgust this refined age, since his 
Majesty's being so long abroad'. Once, at the Bear 
Garden, he is ashamed and angry : ‘ I most heartily 
weary of the rude and dirty pastime.' But a strange 
sight can hold him in childlike wonder as it would have 
held Pepys: * Dining with my Lady Sunderland, I 
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saw a fellow swallow a knife, and divers great pebble¬ 
stones, which would make a plain rattling one against 
another/ 

We forget Pepys's greatness in his littleness ; it is 
almost a shock to find Evelyn referring to him as our 
Secretary Pepys. But we are always conscious of 
Evelyn's position among the notable men of his time, 
and in the straightforward record of his days are glad 
and grateful to catch a glimpse of the man behind the 
official—the Pepysian Evel5m—on some day when ' I 
had on the vest and surcoat or tunic, as it was called, 
after his Majesty had brought the whole court to it *. 
We must needs love Pepys best when he is in his own 
home ; but we learn to admire Evelyn's memoirs because 
while he lived, great things were doing in Britain, and 
he was among them. It is his record of events extending 
over half a century that gives the writer his importance 
in the eyes of posterity. To those readers who have 
never left their native land Evelyn's pictures of conti¬ 
nental cities will come as a revelation none the less 
vivid because they are nearly three hundred years old. 
Even those who know their England of to-day cannot 
fail to find interest in the diarist's accounts of the 
English towns that he visited in his tours. Indeed, the 
Diary makes general appeal, and when evening has 
fallen and the fire is throwing flickering shadows over 
the study, the reader will be able under the guidance of 
the outspoken and cultured John Evelyn to wander 
again with Cavalier and Roundhead, through Wliite 
Hall and down the Mall, in an England of two and a half 
centuries ago. 

H. A. Treble 

The editor hereby tenders his warmest thanks to 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., for their kindness in 
allowing him to use the text of The Diary of John 
Evelyn in Everyman's Library. 
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I WAS bom (at Wotton, in the County of Surrey) about 
twenty minutes past two in the morning, being on 
Tuesday the 31st and last of October, 1620, after my 
father had been married about seven years, and that 
my mother had borne him three children ; viz. two 
daughters and one son, about the 33rd year of his 
age, and the 23rd of my mother's. 

My father, named Richard, was of a sanguine com¬ 
plexion, mixed with a dash of choler; his eyes 
extraordinary quick and piercing; an ample fore¬ 
head ; a very well-composed visage and manly 
aspect; but low of stature, yet very strong. He 
was, for his life, so exact and temperate, that I have 
heard he had never been surprised by excess, being 
ascetic and sparing. His wisdom was great, and his 
judgment most acute; of solid discourse, affable, 
humble, and in nothing affected ; of a thriving, neat, 
silent, and methodical genius; discreetly severe, yet 
liberal upon all just occasions, both to his children, 
to strangers, and servants; a lover of hospitality; 
and, in brief, of a singular and Christian moderation 
in all his actions; not illiterate, nor obscure, as, 
having continued Justice of the Peace and of the 
Quorum, he served his country as High Sheriff, being, 
as I take it, the last dignified with that office for 
Sussex and Surrey together, the same year, before 
their separation. He was yet a studious decliner of 
honours and titles; being already in that esteem with 
his country, that they could have added little to him 

s 
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besides their burthen. He was a person of that rare 
conversation that, upon frequent recollection, and 
calling to mind passages of his life and discourse, I 
could never charge him with the least passion, or 
inadvertency. His estate was esteemed about £4,000 
per annum, well wooded, and full of timber. 

My mother's name was Eleanor, sole daughter and 
heiress of John Standsfield, Esq., of an ancient and 
honourable family (though now extinct) in Shrop¬ 
shire, by his wife Eleanor Comber, of a good and 
well-known house in Sussex. She was of proper 
personage; of a brown complexion ; her eyes and 
hair of a lovely black ; of constitution more inclined 
to a religious melancholy, or pious sadness ; of a rare 
memory, and most exemplary life ; for economy and 
prudence, esteemed one of the most conspicuous in 
her country : which rendered her loss much deplored, 
both by those who knew, and such as only heard of 
her. 

The place of my birth was Wotton, in the parish of 
Wotton, or Blackheath, in the county of Surrey, the 
then mansion-house of my father, left him by my 
grandfather, afterwards and now my eldest brother's. 
It is situated in the most southern part of the shire; 
and, though in a valley, yet really upon part of Leith 
Hill, one of the most eminent in England for the 
prodigious prospect to be seen from its summit, 
though by few observed. From it may be discerned 
twelve or thirteen counties, with part of the sea on 
the coast of Sussex, in a serene day. The house is 
large and ancient, suitable to those hospitable times, 
and so sweetly environed with those delicious streams 
and venerable woods, as in the judgment of Strangers 
as well as Englishmen it may be compared to one of 
the most pleasant seats in the nation, and most 
tempting for a great person and a wanton purse 
to render it conspicuous. It has rising grounds^ 
meadows, woods, and water, in abundance. 
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1624 

I was not initiated into any rudiments imtil near 
four years of age, and then one Frier taught us at the 
church-porch of Wotton. 

1625 

I was this year (being the first of the reign of King 
Charles) sent by my father to Lewes, in Sussex, to be 
with my grandfather, Standsfield, with whom I 
passed my childhood. This was the year in which 
the pestilence was so epidemical, that there died in 
London 5,000 a-week, and I well remember the strict 
watches and examinations upon the ways as we 
passed; and I was shortly after so dangerously sick 
of a fever, that (as I have heard) the physicians 
despaired of me. 

1628-30 

It was not till the year 1628, that I was put to 
learn my Latin rudiments, and to write, of one 
Citolin, a Frenchman, in Lewes. I very well 
remember that general muster previous to the Isle 
of Rh^'s expedition, and that I was one day awakened 
in the morning with the news of the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham being slain by that wretch, Felton, after our 
disgrace before La Rochelle. And I now took so 
extraordinary a fancy to drawing and designing, that 
I could never after wean my inclinations from it, to 
the expense of much precious time, which might have 
been more advantageously employed. I was now 
put to school to one Mr. Potts, in the CM at Lewes, 
from whom, on the 7th of January, 1630, being the 
day after Epiphany, I went to the free-school at 
Southover, near the town, of which one Agnes Morley 
had been the foundress, and now Edward Snatt was 
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the master, under whom I remained till I was sent to 
the University. 

1631 

There happened now an extraordinary dearth in 
England, com bearing an excessive price; and, in 
imitation of what I had seen my father do, I began to 
observe matters more punctually, which I did use to 
set down in a blank almanack. 

1632 

2 i$t October. My eldest sister was married to 
Edward Darcy, Esq., who little deserved so excellent 
a person, a woman of so rare virtue. I was not 
present at the nuptials; but I was soon afterwards 
sent for into Surrey, and my father would willingly 
have weaned me from my fondness of my too indul¬ 
gent grandmother, intending to have placed me at 
Eton; but, not being so provident for my own 
benefit, and unreasonably terrified with the report of 
the severe discipline there, I was sent back to Lewes; 
which perverseness of mine I have since a thousand 
times deplored. This was the first time that ever 
my parents had seen all their children together in 
prosperity. While I was now trifling at home, I saw 
London, where I lay one night only. The next day, 
I dined at Beddington, where I was much delighted 
with the gardens and curiosities. Thence, we 
returned to the Lady Darcy's, at Sutton ; thence to 
Wotton ; and, on the i6th of August following, 1633, 
back to Lewes. 

1633 

yd November. This year my father was appointed 
Sheriff, the last, as I think, who served in that 
honourable office for Surrey and Sussex, before they 
were disjoined. He had xx6 servants in liveries. 
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every one liveried in green satin doublets; divers 
gentlemen and persons of quality waited on him in 
the same garb and habit, which at that time (when 
thirty or forty was the usual retinue of the High 
Sheriff) was esteemed a great matter. The king made 
this year his progress into Scotland, and Duke James 
was bom. 

1637 

i^th February. I was especially admitted (and, as 
I remember, my other brother) into the Middle 
Temple, London, though absent, and as yet at school. 

The loth of December my father sent a servant to 
bring us necessaries ; and, the plague beginning now 
to cease, on the 3rd of April, 1637 ,1 school, where 
till about the last year, I have been extremely remiss 
in my studies ; so as I went to the University rather 
out of shame of abiding longer at school, than for any 
fitness, as by sad experience I found : which put me 
to re-leam all that I had neglected, or but per¬ 
functorily gained. 

xoth May, I was admitted a Fellow-commoner of 
Baliol College, Oxford; and, on the 29th, I was 
matriculated in the vestry of St. Mary's, where I 
subscribed the Articles, and took the oaths: Dr. 
Baily, head of St. John's, being vice-chancellor, 
afterwards bishop. 

There came in my time to the College one Nathaniel 
Conopios, out of Greece, from Cyrill, the patriarch of 
Constantinople, who, returning many years after, was 
made (as I understand) Bishop of Smyrna. He was 
the first I ever saw drink coffee; which custom came 
not into England till thirty years after, 

1638 

January. I would needs be admitted into 
the dancing and vaulting schools; of which late 
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activity one Stokes, the master, did afterwards set 
forth a pretty book, which was published, with many 
witty elogies before it. 

13/A April. My father ordered that I should begin 
to manage my own expenses, which till then my tutor 
had done ; at which I was much satisfied. 

About the beginning of September, I was so afflicted 
with a quartan ^ ague, that I could by no means get 
rid of it till the December following. This was the 
fatal year wherein the rebellious Scots opposed the 
King, upon the pretence of the introduction of some 
new ceremonies and the Book of Common Prayer, 
and madly began our confusions, and their own 
destruction, too, as it proved in event. 

1640 

loth June. London, and especially the Court, 
were at this period in frequent disorders, and great 
insolences were committed by the abused and too 
happy City : in particular, the Bishop of Canterbury's 
Palace at Lambeth was assaulted by a rude rabble 
from Southwark, my Lord Chamberlain imprisoned, 
and many scandalous libels and invectives scattered 
about the streets, to the reproach of Government, 
and the fermentation of our since distractions; so 
that, upon the 25th of June, I was sent for to Wotton, 
and the 27th after, my father's indisposition augment¬ 
ing, by advice of the physicians he repaired to the 
Bath. 

3o^A October. I saw his Majesty (coming from his 
Northern Expedition) ride in pomp and a kind of 
ovation, with all the marks of a happy peace, restored 
to the affections of his people, being conducted 
through London with a most splendid cavalcade; 
and, on the 3rd November following (a day never to 

^ Occurring every third day (reckoning inclusively, as the 
Romans did). 
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be mentioned without a curse), to that long ungrateful, 
foolish, and fatal Parliament, the beginning of all our 
sorrows for twenty years after, and the period of the 
most happy monarch in the world: Quis talia 
fando ! ^ 

1641 

i$th April, I repaired to London to hear and see 
the famous trial of the Earl of Strafford, Lord-Deputy 
of Ireland, who, on the 22nd of March, had been 
summoned before both Houses of Parliament, and 
now appeared in Westminster Hall, which was 
prepared with scaffolds for the Lords and Commons, 
who, together with the King, Queen, Prince, and 
flower of the noblesse, were spectators and auditors 
of the greatest malice and the greatest innocency 
that ever met before so illustrious an assembly. It 
was Thomas Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Earl Marshal 
of England, who was made High Steward upon this 
occasion ; and the sequel is too well known to need 
any notice of the event. 

On the 27th April, came over out of Holland the 
young Prince of Orange, with a splendid equipage, to 
make love to his Majesty's eldest daughter, the now 
Princess Royal. 

On the I2th of May, I beheld on Tower Hill the 
fatal stroke which severed the wisest head in England 
from the shoulders of the Earl of Strafford, whose 
crime coming under the cognizance of no human law 
or statute, a new one was made, not to be a precedent, 
but his destruction. With what reluctancy the King 
signed the execution, he has sufficiently expressed; 
to which he imputes his own unjust suffering—^to such 
exorbitancy were things arrived. 

On the 15th of July, having procured a pass at the 
Custom House, where I repeated my oath of allegiance, 

^ Who {could refrain from tears) in telling such a story 1 Virgil, 
ii, 6* 
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I went from London to Gravesend, accompanied with 
one Mr. Caryl!, a Surrey gentleman, and our servants, 
where we arrived by six o'clock that evening, with a 
purpose to take the first opportunity of a passage for 
Holland. But the wind as yet not favourable, we 
had time to view the Block-house of that town, which 
answered to another over against it at Tilbury, 
famous for the rendezvous of Queen Elizabeth, in the 
year 1588, which we found stored with twenty pieces 
of cannon, and other ammunition proportionable. 
On the 19th July, we made a short excursion to 
Rochester, and having seen the cathedral, went to 
Chatham to see the Royal Sovereign, a glorious 
vessel of burden lately built there, being for defence 
and ornament, the richest that ever spread cloth 
before the wind. She carried an hundred brass 
cannon, and was 1200 tons ; a rare sailer, the work 
of the famous Phineas Pett, inventor of the frigate- 
fashion of building, to this day practised. But what 
is to be deplored as to this vessel is, that it cost his 
Majesty the affections of his subjects, perverted by 
the malcontent great ones, who took occasion to 
quarrel for his having raised a very slight tax ^ for 
the building of this, and equipping the rest of the 
navy, without an act of Parliament; though, by the 
suffrages of the major part of the Judges the King 
might legally do in times of imminent danger, of 
which his Majesty was best apprised. But this not 
satisfying a jealous party, it was condemned as 
unprecedential, and not justifiable as to the Royal 
prerogative; and, accordingly, the Judges were 
removed out of their places, fined, and imprisoned. 

We returned again this evening, and on the 21st 
July embarked in a Dutch frigate, bound for Flushing, 
convoyed and accompanied by five other stout 
vessels, whereof one was a man-of-war. The next 
day, at noon, we landed at Flushing. 

* i.e. sbipmoiiey. 
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The next day, we arrived at Dort, the first town 
of Holland, furnished with all German commodities, 
and especidly Rhenish wines and timber. 

From Dort, being desirous to hasten towards the 
army, I took waggon this afternoon to Rotterdam, 
whither we were hurried in less than an hour, though 
it be ten miles distant; so furiously do those Fore¬ 
men drive. I went first to visit the great church, the 
Doole, the Bourse, and the public statue of the 
learned Erasmus, of brass. They showed us his 
house, or rather the mean cottage, wherein he was 
bom, over which there are extant these lines, in 
capital letters : 

iEDIBUS HIS ORTUS, MUNDUM DECORAVIT ERASMUS 
ARTIBUS, INGENIO, RELIGIONE. FIDE. 

The 26th July, I passed by a straight and commo¬ 
dious river through Delft to the Hague; in which 
journey I observed divers leprous poor creatures 
dwelling in solitary huts on the brink of the water, 
and permitted to ask the charity of passengers, which 
is conveyed to them in a floating box that they cast 
out. 

Arrived at the Hague, I went first to the Queen of 
Bohemia's court,^ where I had the honour to kiss her 
Majesty's hand, and several of the Princesses', her 
daughters. 

August We arrived late at Rotterdam, where 
was their annual mart or fair, so furnished with 
pictures (especially landscapes and drolleries, as they 
caU those clownish representations), that I was 
amazed. Some of these I bought, and sent into 
England. The reason of this store of pictures, and 
their cheapness, proceeds from their want of land to 
employ their stock, so that it is an ordinary thing to 
find a common farmer lay out two or three thousand 

^ Bliiabeth, daughter of James X. 
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pounds in this commodity. Their houses are full of 
them, and they vend them at their fairs to very great 
gains. Here I first saw an elephant, who was 
extremely well disciplined and obedient. It was a 
beast of a monstrous size, yet as flexible and nimble 
in the joints, contrary to the vulgar tradition, as 
could be imagined from so prodigious a bulk and 
strange fabric ; but I most of all admired the dexterity 
and strength of its proboscis, on which it was able to 
support two or three men, and by which it took and 
reached whatever was offered to it; its teeth were 
but short, being a female, and not old. I was also 
shown a pelican, with its large gullets, in which he 
kept his reserve of fish ; the plumage was white, legs 
red, flat, and film-footed: likewise a cock with four 
legs, two rumps and vents: also a hen which had 
two large spurs growing out of her sides, penetrating 
the feathers of her wings. 

ijth August, I passed again through Delft, and 
visited the church in which was the monument of 
Prince William of Nassau,—the first of the Williams, 
and saviour (as they call him) of their liberty, which 
cost him his life by a vile assassination. The Senator- 
house hath a very stately portico, supported with 
choice columns of black marble, as I remember, of 
one entire stone. Within, there hangs a weighty 
vessel of wood, not unlike a butter-chum, which the 
adventurous woman that hath two husbands at one 
time is to wear on her shoulders, her head peeping out 
at the top only, and so led about the town, as a 
penance. From hence, we went the next day to 
R3rswick, a stately country-house of the Prince of 
Orange, for nothing more remarkable than the 
delicious walks planted with lime trees, and the 
modem paintings within. 

2ist August. About seven in the morning I came 
to Amsterdam, where being provided with a lodging, 
the first thing 1 went to see was a Synagogue of the 
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Jews (being Saturday), whose ceremonies, ornaments, 
lamps, law, and schools, afforded matter for my 
contemplation. The women were secluded from the 
men, being seated in galleries above, shut with 
lattices, having their heads muffled with linen, after a 
fantastical and somewhat extraordinary fashion ; the 
men, wearing a large calico mantle, yellow coloured, 
over their hats, all the while waving their bodies, 
whilst at their devotions. We were showed an 
hospital for poor travellers and pilgrims, built by 
Queen Elizabeth of England; and another maintained 
by the city. 

I now went to see the Weese-house, a foundation 
like our Charter-house, for the education of decayed 
persons, orphans, and poor children, where they are 
taught several occupations. The girls are so well 
brought up to housewifery, that men of good worth, 
who seek that chiefly in a woman, frequently take 
their wives from this hospital. Thence to the Rasp- 
house, where the lusty knaves are compelled to work ; 
and the rasping of brasil ^ and logwood for the dyers 
is very hard labour. To the Dool-house, for madmen 
and fools. But none did I so much admire, as an 
Hospital for their lame and decrepit soldiers and 
seamen, where the accommodations are very great, 
the building answerable; and, indeed, for the like 
public charities the provisions are admirable in this 
country, where, as no idle vagabonds are suffered (as 
in England they are), there is hardly a child of four or 
five years old, but they find some employment for it. 

It was on a Sunday morning that I went to the 
Bourse, or Exchange, after their sermons were ended, 
to see the Dog-market, which lasts till two in the 
afternoon, in this place of convention of merchants 
from all parts of the world. The building is not 
comparable to that of London, built by that worthy 

‘ Hard South-Amencan (Brazil) woods from which dyes are 
extracted. 
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citizen. Sir Thomas Gresham, yet in one respect 
exceeding it, that vessels of considerable burthen ride 
at the very quay contiguous to it; and indeed it is 
by extraordinary industry that as well this city, as 
generally all the towns of Holland, are so accommo¬ 
dated with cuts, sluices, moles, and rivers, made by 
hand, that nothing is more frequent than to see a 
whole navy, belonging to this mercantile people, 
riding at anchor before their very doors: and yet 
their streets even, straight, and well paved, the 
houses so uniform and planted with lime trees, as 
nothing can be more beautiful. 

Towards the end of August, I returned again to 
Haerlem by the river, ten miles in length, straight as 
a line, and of competent breadth for ships to sail by 
one another. 

Haerlem is a very delicate town, and hath one of 
the fairest churches of the Gothic design I had ever 
seen. There hang in the steeple, which is very high, 
two silver bells, said to have been brought from 
Damietta, in Egypt, by an earl of Holland, in memory 
of whose success they are rung out every evening. 
Having visited this church, the fish-market, and made 
some inquiry about the printing-house, the invention 
whereof is said to have been in this town, I returned 
to Leyden. 

At Leyden, I was carried up to the castle, or Pyrgus, 
built on a very steep artificial mound, cast up (as 
reported) by Hengist the Saxon, on his return out of 
England, as a place to retire to, in case of any sudden 
inundations. 

X2ih September. I went towards Bois-le-Duc, where 
we arrived on the i6th, at the time when the new 
citadel was advancing, with innumerable hands, and 
incomparable inventions for draining ofi the waters 
out of the fens and morasses about it, be^ by 
buckets, miUs, pumps, and the like; in which the 
Hollands are ^e most expert in Europe. 
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4/A October. We at length arrived at Antwerp. I 
lost little time ; but, with the aid of one Mr. Lewkner, 
our conductor, we visited divers churches, colleges, 
and monasteries. The Church of the Jesuits is most 
sumptuous and magmficent; a glorious fabric without 
and within, wholly incrusted with marble, inlaid and 
polished into divers representations of histories, 
landscapes, and flowers. On the high altar is placed 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin and our Saviour in 
white marble, with a boss in the girdle set with very 
fair and rich sapphires, and divers other stones of 
price. The choir is a glorious piece of architecture: 
the pulpit supported by four angels, and adorned with 
other carvings, and rare pictures by Rubens, now 
lately dead, and divers votive tables and relics. 
Hence, to the Vrou Kirk, or N6tre Dame of Antwerp: 
it is a very venerable fabric, built after the Gothic 
manner, especially the tower, which I ascended, the 
better to take a view of the country adjacent; which, 
happening on a day when the sun shone exceedingly 
bright and darted his rays without any interruption, 
afforded so bright a reflection to us who were above, 
and had a full prospect of both land and water about 
it, that I was much confirmed in my opinion of the 
moon's being of some such substance as this earthly 
globe: perceiving all the subjacent country, at so 
small an horizontal distance, to repercuss ^ such a 
light as I could hardly look against, save where the 
river, and other large water within our view, appeared 
of a more dark and uniform colour; resembling those 
spots in the moon supposed to be seas there, as they 
appear in our late telescopes. I numbered in this 
church thirty privileged altars, that of St. Sebastian 
adorned with a painting of his martyrdom. 

I took leave of sweet Antwerp, as late as it was, 
embarking for Brussels on the Scheldt in a vessel, 
which delivered us to a second boat (in another river) 
* Refleot. 
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drawn or towed by horses. In this passage, we 
frequently changed our barge, by reason of the 
bridges thwarting our course. Here I observed 
numerous families inhabiting their vessels and floating 
dwellings, so built and divided by cabins, as few 
houses on land enjoyed better accommodation; 
stored with all sorts of utensils, neat chambers, a 
pretty parlour, and kept so sweet, that nothing could 
be more refreshing. The rivers on which they are 
drawn are very clear and still waters, and pass through 
a most pleasant country on both the banks. We had 
in our boat a very good ordinary,^ and excellent 
company. The cut is straight as a line for twenty 
English miles. What I much admired was, near the 
midway, another artificial river, which intersects this 
at right angles, but on an eminence of ground, and is 
carried in an aqueduct of stone so far above the other, 
as that the waters neither mingle, nor hinder one 
another's passage. 

yth October, We arrived at Brussels at nine in the 
morning. The Stadt-house, near the market-place, is, 
for the carving in freestone, a most laborious and 
finished piece, well worthy observation. The flesh- 
shambles are also built of stone. I was pleased with 
certain small engines, by which a girl, or boy, was 
able to draw up, or let down, great bridges, which in 
divers parts of this city crossed the channel for the 
benefit of passengers. The walls of this town are 
very entire, and full of towers at competent distances. 
The cathedral is built upon a very high and exceeding 
steep ascent, to which we mounted by fair steps of 
stone. 

8/A October, Taking leave of Brussels I hasted 
towards Ghent. On the way, I met with divers little 
waggons, prettily contrived, and full of peddling 
merdiandises, drawn by mastiff-dogs, harnessed 
completely like so many coach-horses; in some four, 

^ Place of refreshment. 
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in others six, as in Brussels itself I had observed. In 
Antwerp I saw, as I remember, four dogs draw five 
lusty children in a chariot: the master commands 
them whither he pleases, crying his wares about the 
streets. After passing through Ouse, by six in the 
evening I arrived at Ghent. This is a city of so great 
a circumference, that it is reported to be seven 
leagues round ; but there is not half of it now built, 
much of it remaining in fields and desolate pastures 
even within the walls, which have strong gates 
towards the west, and two fair churches. 

Here I beheld the palace wherein John of Gaunt and 
Charles V were bom; whose statue ^ stands in the 
market-place, upon a high pillar, with his sword 
drawn, to which (as I was told) the magistrates and 
burghers were wont to repair upon a certain day 
every year with ropes about their necks, in token of 
submission and penance for an old rebellion of theirs; 
but now the hemp is changed into a blue ribbon. 
Here is planted the basilisco, or great gun, so much 
talked of. The Lys and the Scheldt meeting in this 
vast city, divide it into twenty-six islands, which are 
united by many bridges, somewhat resembling Venice. 

The we arrived at Ostend by a straight and 
artificial river. Here I was carried to survey the 
river and harbour, with fortifications on one side 
thereof: the east and south are mud and earth walls. 
It is a very strong place, and lately stood a memorable 
siege three years, three months, three weeks, and 
three days. I went to see the church of St. Peter, 
and the cloisters of the Franciscans. 

loth October, I went by waggon, accompanied 
with a jovial commissary, to Dunkirk, the journey 
being made all on the sea-sands. On our arrival we 
first viewed the court of guards, the works, the town- 
house, and the new church ; the latter is very beauti¬ 
ful within ; and another, wherein they showed us an 
» That of Charles V. 
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excellent piece of Our Saviour*s hearing the Cross, 
The harbour, in two channels, coming up to the town 
was choked with a multitude of prizes. 

From hence, the next day, I marched three English 
miles towards the packet-boat, being a pretty frigate 
of six ^ns, which embarked us for England about 
three in the afternoon. Not having the wind 
favourable, we anchored that night before Calais. 
About midnight, we weighed; and, at four in the 
morning, though not far from Dover, we could not 
make the pier till four that afternoon, the wind 
proving contrary and driving us westward : but at 
last we got on shore, October the I2th. 

From Dover, I that night rode post to Canterbury. 
Here I visited the cathedral, then in great splendour; 
those famous windows being entire, since demolished 
by the fanatics. The next morning, by Sittingboume, 
I came to Rochester, and thence to Gravesend, where 
a light'horseman (as they call it) taking us in, we 
spent our tide as far as Greenwich. From hence, 
after we had a little refreshed ourselves at the College 
(for by reason of the contagion then in London we 
balked the inns), we came to London, landing at 
Anmdel-stairs. 

x 6 th October, I went to see my brother at Wotton. 
On the 31st of that month (unfortunate for the Irish 
Rebellion, which broke out on the 23rd), I was one 
and twenty years of age. 

1642 

X(jth January, I went to London, where I stayed 
till 5th March, studying a little, but dancing and 
fooling more. 

yd October, To Chichester, and hence the next 
day to see the siege of Portsmouth; for now was that 
bloody difference between the King and Parliament 
broken out, which ended in the fatal tragedy so many 
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years after. It was on the day of its being rendered 
to Sir William Waller; which gave me an opportunity 
of taking my leave of Colonel Goring, the governor, 
now embarking for France. This day was fought 
that signal battle at Edgehill. Thence I went to 
Southampton and Winchester, where I visited the 
castle, school, church, and King Arthur's Round 
Table; but especially the church, and its Saxon 
kings' monuments, which I esteemed a worthy 
antiquity. 

The 12th November was the battle of Brentford, 
surprisingly fought; and to the great consternation 
of the City, had his Majesty (as it was believed he 
would) pursued his advantage. I came in with my 
horse and arms just at the retreat; but was not 
permitted to stay longer than the 15th, by reason of 
the army marching to Gloucester; which would have 
left both me and my brothers exposed to ruin, 
without any advantage to his Majesty. 

1643 

2 nd May, I went from Wotton to London, where 
I saw the furious and zealous people demolish that 
stately Cross in Cheapside. 

On the 4th I returned, with no little regret, for the 
confusion that threatened us. Resolving to possess 
myself in some quiet, if it might be, in a time of so 
great jealousy, I built by my brother's permission a 
study, made a fishpond, an island, and some other 
solitudes and retirements at Wotton; which gave 
the first occasion of improving them to those water¬ 
works and gardens which afterwards succeeded them, 
and became at that time the most famous of England. 

Finding it impossible to evade the doing very 
unhandsome things, and which had been a great 
cause of my perpetual motions hitherto between 
Wotton and London, October the 2nd, I obtained a 
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license of his Majesty, dated at Oxford and signed by 
the King, to travel again. 

(jth November, I went by post to Dover, accom¬ 
panied with one Mr. Thicknesse, a very dear friend 
of mine. 

11 th. Having a reasonable good passage, though 
the weather was snowy and untoward enough, we 
came before Calais, where, as we went on shore, 
mistaking the tide, our shallop struck on the sands, 
with no little danger ; but at length we got off. 

Calais is considered an extraordinary well-fortified 
place, in the old castle and new citadel regarding the 
sea. The haven consists of a long bank of sand, 
lying opposite to it. The market-place and the 
church are reiharkable things, besides those relics of 
our former dominion there. I remember there were 
engraven in stone, upon the front of an ancient 
dwelling which was showed us, these words in English 
—God save the King, together with the name of the 
architect and date. The walls of the town are sub¬ 
stantial ; but the situation towards the land is not 
pleasant, by reason of the marshes and low grounds 
about it. 

12 th. After dinner, we took horse with the 
Messagere,^ hoping to have arrived at Boulogne that 
night; but there fell so great a snow, accompanied 
with hail, rain, and sudden darkness, that we had 
much ado to gain the next village; and in this 
passage, being to cross a valley by a causeway, and a 
bridge built over a small river, the rain that had 
fallen making it an impetuous stream for near a 
quarter of a mile, my horse slipping had almost been 
the occasion of my perishing. We none of us went 
to bed; for the soldiers in those parts leaving little 
in the villages, we had enough to do to get ourselves 
dry, by morning, between the fire and fresh straw. 
The next day early, we arrived at Boulogne. 

* Courier-service (modem Messagedes Maritimes Co.). 
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This is a double town, one part of it situate on a high 
rock, or downs ; the other, called the lower town, is 
yet with a great declivity towards the sea; both of 
them defended by a strong castle, which stands on a 
notable eminence. Under the town runs the river, 
which is yet but an inconsiderable brook. 

Hence we advanced to Beauvais, another town of 
good note, and having the first vineyards we had seen. 
The next day to Beaumont, and the morrow to Paris, 
having taken our repast at St. Denis, two leagues 
from that great city. 

2 ^th December, I went with some company to see 
some remarkable, places without the city : as the Isle, 
and how it is encompassed by the rivers Seine and the 
Ouse. The city is divided into three parts, whereof 
the town is greatest. The city lies between it and the 
University in form of an island. Over the Seine is a 
stately bridge called Pont Neuf, begim by Henry III. 
in 1578, finished by Henry IV. his successor. It is all 
of hewn free-stone found under the streets, but more 
plentifully at Montmartre, and consists of twelve 
arches, in the midst of which ends the point of an 
island, on which are built handsome artificers' houses. 
There is one large passage for coaches, and two for 
foot-passengers three or four feet higher, and of con¬ 
venient breadth for eight or ten to go a-breast. On 
the middle of this stately bridge, on one side stands 
the famous statue of Henry the Great on horseback, 
exceeding the natural proportion by much ; and, on 
the four faces of a stately pedestal (which is composed 
of various sorts of polished marbles and rich mould¬ 
ings), inscriptions of his victories and most signal 
actions are engraven in brass. The statue and horse 
are of copper. The place where it is erected is 
enclosed with a strong and beautiful grate of iron, 
about which there are always mountebanks showing 
their feats to idle passengers. From hence is a rare 
prospect towards the Louvre and suburbs of St. 
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Germains, the Isle du Palais, and N6tre Dame. At 
the foot of this bridge is a water-house, on the front 
whereof, at a great height, is the story of Our Saviour 
and the woman of Samaria pouring water out of a 
bucket. Above, is a very rare dial of several motions, 
with a chime, &c. The water is conveyed by huge 
wheels, pumps, and other engines, from the river 
beneath. 

On Christmas eve, I went to see the Cathedral at 
N6tre Dame, erected by Philip Augustus, but begim 
by King Robert, son of Hugh Capet. It consists of a 
Gothic fabric, sustained with 120 pillars, which make 
two aisles in the church round about the choir, without 
comprehending the chapels, being 174 paces long, 60 
wide, and 100 high. The choir is enclosed with stone¬ 
work graven with the sacred history, and contains 
forty-five chapels chancelled with iron. At the front 
of the chief entrance are statues in relievo ^ of the 
kings, twenty-eight in number, from Childebert to the 
founder, Philip ; and above them are two high square 
towers, and another of a smaller size, bearing a spire 
in the middle, where the body of the church forms a 
cross. The great tower is ascended by 389 steps, 
having twelve galleries from one to the other. They 
greatly reverence the crucifix over the screen of the 
choir, with an image of the Blessed Virgin. There 
are some good modem paintings hanging on the 
pillars. The most conspicuous statue is the huge 
colossal one of St. Christopher; with divers other 
figures of men, houses, prospects, and rocks, about 
this gigantic piece; being of one stone, and more 
remarkable for its bulk than any other perfection. 
This is the prime church of France for dignity, having 
archdeacons, vicars, canons, priests, and chaplains in 
good store, to the number of 127. It is also the palace 
of the archbishop. The young king was there with a 
great and martid guard, who entered the nave of the 
^ Tbe sculptured figures project from the surface. 
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church with drums and fifes, at the ceasing of which 
I was entertained with the church-music; and so I 
left him. 

1644 

January, Thence to the Sorbonne, an ancient 
fabric built by one Robert de Sorbonne, whose name 
it retains, but the restoration which the late Cardinal 
de Richelieu has made to it renders it one of the most 
excellent modem buildings ; the sumptuous church, 
of admirable architecture, is far superior to the rest. 
The cupola, portico, and whole design of the church, 
are very magnificent. 

We entered into some of the schools, and in that of 
divinity we found a grave Doctor in his chair, with a 
multitude of auditors, who all write as he dictates; 
and this they call a Course. After we had sat a little, 
our cavalier started up, and rudely enough began to 
dispute with the doctor ; at which, and especially as 
he was clad in the Spanish habit, which in Paris is the 
greatest bugbear imaginable, the scholars and doctor 
fell into such a fit of laughter, that nobody could be 
heard speak for a while: but silence being obtained, he 
began to speak Latin, and made his apology in so 
good a style, that their derision was turned to admira¬ 
tion ; and beginning to argue, he so baffled the Profes¬ 
sor, that with imiversal applause they all rose up, and 
did him great honours, waiting on us to the very 
street and our coach, and testifying great satisfaction. 

Sth February. I finished this day with a walk in 
the great garden of the Tuileries, rarely contrived for 
privacy, shade, or company, by groves, plantations of 
tall trees, especially that in the middle, being of elms, 
the other of mulberries; and that labyrinth of 
cypresses; not omitting the noble hedges of pome¬ 
granates, fountains, fish-ponds, and an aviary; but, 
above all, the artificial echo, redoubling the words so 
distinctly; and, as it is never without some fair 
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nymph singing to its grateful returns; standing at 
one of the focuses, which is under a tree, or little 
cabinet of hedges, the voice seems to descend from the 
clouds ; at another, as if it was underground. This 
being at the bottom of the garden, we were let into 
another, which being kept with all imaginable 
accurateness as to the orangery, precious shrubs, and 
rare fruits, seemed a Paradise. From a terrace in 
this place we saw so many coaches, as one would 
hardly think could be maintained in the whole city, 
going, late as it was in the year, towards the course, 
which is a place adjoining, of near an English mile 
long, planted with four rows of trees, making a large 
circle in the middle. This course is walled about, 
near breast high, with squared freestone, and has a 
stately arch at the entrance, with sculpture and 
statues about it, built by Mary di Medicis. Here it is 
that the gallants and ladies of the Court take the air 
and divert themselves, as with us in Hyde Park, the 
circle being capable of containing a hundred coaches 
to turn commodiously, and the larger of the planta¬ 
tions for five or six coaches a-breast. 

Returning through the Tuileries, we saw a building 
in which are kept wild beasts for the King's pleasure, 
a bear, a wolf, a wild boar, a leopard, &c. 

yth March, I set forwards with some company 
towards Fontainebleau, a sumptuous Palace of the 
King's, like ours at Hampton Court, about fourteen 
leagues from the city. By the way, we pass through 
a forest so prodigiously encompassed with hideous 
rocks of whitish hard stone, heaped one on another in 
mountainous heights, that I think the like is nowhere 
to be found more horrid and solitary. It abounds 
with stags, wolves, boars, and not long after a lynx, or 
ounce, was killed amongst them, which had devoured 
some passengers. On the summit of one of these 
gloomy precipices, intermingled with trees and shrubs, 
the stones hanging over, and menacing ruin, is built 
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an hermitage. In these solitudes, rogues frequently 
lurk and do mischief (and for whom we were all well 
appointed with our carabines); but we arrived safe in 
the evening at the village, where we lay at the Home, 
going early next morning to the Palace. 

18/A March, I went with Sir J. Cotton, a Cam¬ 
bridgeshire Knight, a journey into Normandy. 

We lay this night at a village called Magny. The 
next day, descending a very steep hill, we dined at 
Fleury, after riding five leagues down St. Catherine, 
to Rouen, which affords a goodly prospect, to the 
ruins of that chapel and mountain. This country so 
abounds with wolves that a shepherd whom we met, 
told us one of his companions was strangled by one of 
them the day before, and that in the midst of his flock. 
The fields are mostly planted with pears and apples, 
and other cider fmits. It is plentifully furnished 
with quarries of stone and slate, and hath iron in 
abundance. 

The Cathedral N6tre Dame was built, as they 
acknowledge, by the English; some English words 
graven in Gothic characters upon the front seem to 
confirm it. The towers and whole church are full of 
carving. It has three steeples, with a pyramid; in 
one of these. I saw the famous bell so much talked of, 
thirteen feet in height, thirty-two round, the diameter 
eleven, weighing 40,000 poimds. 

In the Chapel d'Amboise, built by a Cardinal of that 
name, lies has body, with several fair monuments. 
The Choir has behind it a great dragon painted on the 
wall, which they say had done much harm to the 
inhabitants, till vanquished by St. Romain, their 
Archbishop: for which there is an annual procession. 
It was now near Easter, and many images were 
exposed with scenes and stories representing the 
Passion; made up of little puppets, to which there 
was great resort and devotion, with offerings. Before 
the church is a fair palace. 
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2is< March. On Easter Monday, we dined at 
Totes, a solitary inn between Rouen and Dieppe, at 
which latter place we arrived. This town is situated 
between two mountains, not unpleasantly, and is 
washed on the north by our English seas. 

The port is commodious; but the entrance diffi¬ 
cult. It has one very ample and fair street, in which 
is a pretty church. 

March. We passed along the coast by a very 
rocky and rugged way, which forced us to alight many 
times before we came to Havre de Grace, where we 
lay that night. 

When we had done here, we embarked ourselves 
and horses to pass to Honfleur, about four or five 
leagues distant, where the Seine falls into the sea. 
It is a poor fisher-town, remarkable for nothing so 
much as the odd, yet useful habits which the good 
women wear, of bears' and other skins, as of rugs 
at Dieppe, and all along these maritime coasts. 

2 $th. We arrived at Caen, a noble and beautiful 
town, situate on the river Ome, which passes quite 
through it, the two sides of the town joined only by 
a bridge of one entire arch. 

2'&th March. We went towards Paris, lying the 
first night at Evreux, a Bishop's seat, an ancient 
town, with a fair cathedral; so the next day we 
arrived at Paris. 

is^ April. I went to view Paris from the top of 
St. Jacques' steeple, esteemed the highest in the 
town, from whence I had a full view of the whole city 
and suburbs, both which, as I judge, are not so large 
as London: though the dissimilitude of their several 
forms and situations, this being round, London long,— 
renders it difficult to determine; but there is no 
comparison between the buildings, palaces, and 
materials, this being entirely of stone and more 
sumptuous, though I esteem our piazzas to exceed 
tbeixs. 
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Hence I took a turn in St. Innocent*s churchyard, 
where the story of the devouring quality of the 
ground (consuming bodies in twenty-four hours), 
the vast charnels of bones, tombs, pyramids, and 
sepulchres, took up much of my time. 

Here divers clerks get their livelihood by inditing 
letters for poor maids and other ignorant people who 
come to them for advice, and to write for them into 
the country, both to their sweethearts, parents, and 
friends ; every large gravestone serving for a table. 

The summer now drawing near, I determined to 
spend the rest of it in some more remote town on the 
river Loire ; and on 19th April, I took leave of Paris, 
and, by the way of the messenger, agreed for my 
passage to Orleans. 

The way from Paris to this city, as indeed most of 
the roads in France, is paved with a small square 
freestone, so that the country does not much molest 
the traveller with dirt and ill way, as in England, 
only 'tis somewhat hard to the poor horses' feet, 
which causes them to ride more temperately, seldom 
going out of the trot, or grand pas, as they call it. 

215 ^ April [Orleans]. I went about to view the 
city, which is well built of stone, on the side of the 
Loire. The wine of this place is so strong, that the 
King's cup-bearers are, as I was assured, sworn never 
to give the King any of it: but it is a very noble 
liquor, and much of it transported into other coimtries. 
The town is much frequented by strangers, especially 
Germans, for the great purity of the language here 
spoken, as well as for divers other privileges, and the 
University, which causes the English to make no long 
sojourn here, except such as can drink and debauch, 

zUh April. Taking boat on the Loire, I went 
towards Blois, the passage and river being both very 
I^easant. 

We arrived at Blois, in the evening. The town is 
hilly, uneven^ and rugged, standing on the side of the 
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Loire, having suburbs joined by a stately stone bridge, 
on which is a pyramid with an inscription. 

On Sunday, being May-day, we proceeded with a 
friend of mine through the adjoining forest, to see if 
we could meet any wolves, which are here in such 
numbers that they often come and take children out 
of the very streets; yet will not the Duke, who is 
sovereign here, permit them to be destroyed. We 
walked five or six miles outright; but met with none ; 
yet a gentleman, who was resting himself under a 
tree, with his horse grazing by him, told us that, half 
an hour before, two wolves had set upon his horse, 
and had in probability devoured him, but for a dog 
which lay by him. At a little village at the end of 
this wood, we eat excellent cream, and visited a castle 
building on a very steep cliff. 

2nd May, We took boat again, passing by 
Charmont, a proud castle on the left hand; before 
it is a sweet island, deliciously shaded with tall trees. 

We now came within sight of Tours, where we 
were designed for the rest of the time I had re¬ 
solved to stay in France, the sojournment being so 
agreeable. 

%th, I went to see their manufactures in silk (for 
in this town they drive a very considerable trade with 
silkworms), their pressing and watering the grograms ^ 
and camlets,* with weights of an extraordinary poise, 
put into a rolling-engine. 

9^A June, I was invited to a vineyard, which was 
so artificially planted and supported with arched 
poles that stooping down one might see from end to 
end, a very great length, under the vines, the bunches 
hanging down in abundance. 

2 oth, We took horse to see certain natural caves, 
called Goutti^re, near Colombi6re, where there is a 
spring within the bowels of the earth, very deep and 

* A coarse stuff of silk and wool or mohair. 

' Possibly a mixture of silk and some other material. 
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so excessive cold, that the drops meeting with some 
lapidescent ^ matter, it converts them into a hard 
stone, which hangs about it like icicles, having many 
others in the form of comfitures and sugar plums, as 
we call them. 

Near this, we went under the ground almost two 
furlongs, lighted with candles, to see the source and 
spring which serves the whole city, by a passage cut 
through the main rock of freestone. 

ibth September. We returned to lours, from 
whence, after nineteen weeks' sojourn, we travelled 
towards the more southern part of France, minding 
now to shape my course so, as I might winter in Italy. 

Zoth September. We bargained with a waterman to 
carry us to Avignon on the river, and got the first 
night to Vienne, in Dauphin6. This is an Arch¬ 
bishopric, and the province gives title to the Heir- 
apparent of France. Here we supped and lay, having 
amongst other dainties, a dish of truffles, which is a 
certain earth-nut, found out by a hog trained to it, 
and for which those animals are sold at a great price. 
It is in truth an incomparable meat. We were showed 
the ruins of an amphitheatre, pretty entire; and 
many handsome palaces, especially that of Pontius 
Pilate, not far from the town, at the foot of a solitary 
mountain, near the river, having four pinnacles. 
Here it is reported he passed his exile, and precipitated 
himself into the lake not far from it. 

Hence, leaving our barge, we took horse, seeing at 
a distance the town and principality of Orange ; and, 
lodging one night on the way, we arrived at noon at 
Avignon. This town has belonged to the Popes ever 
since the time of Clement V. Entering the gates, 
the soldiers at the guard took our pistols and carbines, 
and examined us very strictly; after that, having 
obtained the Governor's and the Vice-Legate's leave 
to tarry three days, we were civilly conducted to our 

^ Petrifying. 
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lodging. The city is on the Rlione, and is full of well- 
built palaces; those of the Vice-Legate and Arch¬ 
bishop being the most magnificent. There are many 
sumptuous churches, especially that of St. Magdalene 
and St. Martial, wherein the tomb of the Cardinal 
D'Amboise is the most observable. Clement VI 
lies buried in that of the Celestines, the altar whereof 
is exceeding rich : but for nothing I more admired it 
than the tomb of Madonna Laura, the celebrated 
mistress of Petrarch, 

yth October, We had a most delicious journey to 
Marseilles, through a country sweetly declining to the 
south and Mediterranean coasts, full of vineyards and 
olive-yards, orange trees, myrtles, pomegranates, and 
the like sweet plantations, to which belong pleasantly 
situated villas to the number of above 1500, built 
all of freestone, and in prospect showing as if they 
were so many heaps of snow dropped out of the clouds 
amongst those perennial greens. It was almost at 
the shutting of tifie gates that we arrived. Marseilles 
is on the sea-coast, on a pleasant rising ground, well- 
walled, with an excellent port for ships and galleys, 
secured by a huge chain of iron across the harbour 
at pleasure ; and there is a well-fortified tower with 
three other forts, especially that built on a rock; 
but the castle commanding the city is that of Notre 
Dame de la Garde. In the chapel hung up divers 
crocodiles' skins. 

We went then to visit the galleys, being about 
twenty-five in number ; the Capitaine of the Galley 
Royal gave us most courteous entertainment in his 
cabin, the slaves in the interim playing both loud 
and soft music very rarely. Then he showed us how 
he commanded their motions with a nod, and his 
whistle making them row out. The spectade was to 
me new and strange, to see so many hundred of 
miserably naked persons, their heads being shaven 
dose^ and having only high red bonnets, a pair of 
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coarse canvas drawers, their whole backs and legs 
naked, doubly chained about their middle and legs, 
in couples, and made fast to their seats, and all 
commanded in a trice by an imperious and cruel 
seaman. One Turk amongst the rest he much 
favoured, who waited on him in his cabin, but with 
no other dress than the rest, and a chain locked about 
h’s leg, but not coupled. This galley was richly 
carved and gilded, and most of the rest were very 
beautiful. After bestowing something on the slaves, 
the capitaine sent a band of them to give us music 
at dinner where we lodged. I was amazed to con¬ 
template how these miserable caitiffs lie in their 
galley crowded together; yet there was hardly one 
but had some occupation, by which, as leisure and 
calms permitted, they got some little money, inso¬ 
much as some of them have, after many years of 
cruel servitude, been able to purchase their liberty. 
The rising-forward and falling-back at their oar, is a 
miserable spectacle, and the noise of their chains, 
with the roaring of the beaten waters, has something 
of strange and fearful in it to one unaccustomed to it. 
They are ruled and chastised by strokes on their 
backs and soles of their feet, on the least disorder, 
and without the least humanity, yet are they cheerful 
and full of knavery. 

j()th October, The city of Pisa is as much worth 
seeing as any in Italy ; it has contended with Rome, 
Florence, Sardinia, Sicily, and even Carthage. The 
Campanile, built by John Venipont, a German, 
consists of several orders of pillars, thirty in a row, 
designed to be much higher. It stands alone on the 
right side of the cathedral, strangely remarkable for 
this, that the beholder woiild expect it to fall, being 
built exceedingly declining, by a rare address of the 
architect; and how it is supported from falling I 
think would puzzle a good geometrician. 

October, Leghorn is the prixue port belonging 
4 
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to all the Duke's territories; heretofore a very 
obscure town, but since Duke Ferdinand has strongly 
fortified it (after the modern way), drained the 
marshes by cutting a channel thence to Pisa navigable 
sixteen miles, and has raised a Mole, emulating that 
at Genoa, to secure the shipping, it is become a place 
of great receipt; it has also a place for the galleys, 
where they lie safe. Before the sea is an ample 
piazza for the market, where are the statues in copper 
of the four slaves, much exceeding the life for pro¬ 
portion, and, in the judgment of most artists, one 
of the best pieces of modern work. Here, especially 
in this piazza, is such a concourse of slaves, Turks, 
Moors, and other nations, that the number and 
confusion is prodigious ; some buying, others selling, 
others drinking, others playing, some working, others 
sleeping, fighting, singing, weeping, all nearly naked, 
and miserably chained. Here was a tent, where any 
idle fellow might stake his liberty against a few 
crowns, at dice, or other hazard ; and, if he lost, he 
was immediately chained and led away to the galleys, 
where he was to serve a term of years, but from whence 
they seldom returned: many sottish persons, in a 
drunken bravado, would try their fortune in this way. 

22nd October, From Livorno, I took coach to 
Empoly, where we lay, and the next day arrived at 
Florence, being recommended to the house of Signor 
Bariti^re, in the Piazza del Spirito Santo, where we 
were exceedingly well treated. Florence is at the 
foot of the Apennines, the west part full of stately 
groves and pleasant meadows, beautified with more 
than a thousand houses and country palaces of note, 
belonging to gentlemen of the town. 

2 $th October, After dinner, we went to the Church 
of the Annunciata, where the Duke and his Court 
were at their devotions, being a place of extra¬ 
ordinary repute for sanctity: for here is a shrine 
that does great miracles, {proved] by innumerable 
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votive tablets, &c., covering almost the walls of the 
whole church. This is the image of Gabriel, who 
saluted the Blessed Virgin, and which the artist 
finished so well, that he was in despair of performing 
the Virgin's face so well; whereupon it was miracu¬ 
lously done for him whilst he slept; but others say 
it was painted by St. Luke himself. Whoever it was, 
infinite is the devotion of both sexes to it. 

Near this is a place where are kept several wild 
beasts, as wolves, cats, bears, tigers, and lions. They 
are loose in a deep walled court, and therefore to be 
seen with more pleasure than those at the tower of 
London, in their grates. One of the lions leaped to a 
surprising height, to catch a joint of mutton which I 
caused to be hung down. 

I came to Rome on the 4th November, 1644, about 
five at night. 

12th November, We saw Dioclesian's Baths, whose 
ruins testify the vastness of the original foundation 
and magnificence ; by what M. Angelo took from the 
ornaments about it, 'tis said he restored the then 
almost lost art of architecture. This monstrous pile 
was built by the labour of the primitive Christians, 
then under one of the ten great persecutions. The 
Church of St. Bernardo is made out of one only of 
these ruinous cupolas, and is in the form of an um 
with a cover. 

i/^th November. We enter the mighty ruins of the 
Vespasian Amphitheatre, begun by Vespasian, and 
finished by that excellent prince, Titus. It is 830 
Roman palms in length, (i.e. 130 paces), 90 in breadth 
at the area, with caves for the wild beasts which used 
to be baited by men instead of dogs ; the whole oval 
periphery ^ 2888^ palms, and capable of containing 
87,000 spectators with ease and il accommodation : 
the three rows of circles are yet entire ; the first was 
for the senators, the middle for the nobility, the third 
^ Circumfereace. 
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for the people. At the dedication of this place were 
5000 wild beasts slain in three months during which 
the feast lasted, to the expense of ten millions of gold. 
It was built of Tiburtine stone, a vast height, with 
the five orders of architecture, by 30,000 captive 
Jews. It is without, of a perfect circle, and was once 
adorned thick with statues, and remained entire, 
till of late that some of the stones were carried away 
to repair the city-walls and build the Farnesian 
Palace. 

20th November. A sight which attracted our 
attention, was a wonderful concourse of people at 
their devotions before a place called Scala Sancta, 
to which is built a noble front. Entering the portico, 
we saw those large marble stairs, twenty-eight in 
number, which are never ascended but on the knees, 
some lip-devotion being used on every step; on 
which you may perceive divers red specks of blood 
under a grate, which they affirm to have been drops 
of our Blessed Saviour, at the time he was so bar¬ 
barously misused by Herod's soldiers; for these 
stairs are reported to have been translated hither 
from his palace in Jerusalem. At the top of them is a 
chapel, whereat they enter (but we could not be 
permitted) by gates of marble, being the same our 
Saviour passed when he went out of Herod's house. 
This they name the Sanctum Sanctorum, and over 
it we read this epigraph : 

Non est in toto sanctior orbe locus.* 


1645 

28/A January. We dined at Sermonetta, descend¬ 
ing all this morning down a stony mountain, 
unpleasant, yet full of olive-trees; and, anon, 
pass a tower built on a rock, kept by a small guard 
against the banditti who infest these parts, daily 

I There is no more holy place in the whole world. 
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robbing and killing passengers, as my Lord Banbury 
and his company found to their cost a little before. 
To this guard we gave some money, and so were 
suffered to pass, which was still on the Appian to the 
Tres Tahernca (whither the brethren came from 
Rome to meet St. Paul, Acts, c. 28) ; the ruins 
whereof are yet very fair, resembling the remainder 
of some considerable edifice, as may be judged by the 
vast stones and fairness of the arched work. 

The day following, pursuing the same noble 
[Appian] way (which we had before left a little), we 
found it to stretch from Capua to Rome itself, and 
afterwards as far as Brundusium. It was built by 
that famous Consul, twenty-five feet broad, every 
twelve feet something ascending for the ease and 
firmer footing of horse and man ; both the sides are 
also a little raised for those who travel on foot. The 
whole is paved with a kind of beach-stone, and, as I 
said, ever and anon adorned with some old ruin, 
sepulchre, or broken statue. In one of these monu¬ 
ments Pancirollus tells us that, in the time of Paul III, 
there was found the body of a young lady, swimming 
in a kind of bath of precious oil, or liquor, fresh and 
entire as if she had been living, neither her face 
discoloured, nor her hair disordered; at her feet 
burned a lamp, which suddenly expired at the open¬ 
ing of the vault; having flamed, as was computed, 
now 1500 years, by the conjecture that she was 
Tulliola, the daughter of Cicero, whose body was 
thus found, and as the inscription testified. 

3is^ January, * About noon we entered the city of 
Naples, alighting at the Three Kings, where we found 
the most plentiful fare all the time we were in Naples. 
Provisions are wonderfully cheap; we seldom sat 
down to fewer than eighteen or twenty dishes of 
exquisite meat and fruits, 

jth February, We went four miles out of town 
on moles, to see that famous volcano, Mount Vesuvius. 
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Here we pass a fair fountain, called Labulla, which 
continually boils, supposed to proceed from Vesuvius, 
and thence over a river and bridge, where on a large 
upright stone, is engraven a notable inscription 
relative to the memorable eruption in 1630. 

Approaching the hill, as we were able with our 
mules, we alighted, crawling up the rest of the 
proclivity with great difficulty, now with our feet, 
now with our hands, not without many untoward 
slips which did much bruise us on the various coloured 
cinders, with which the whole mountain is covered, 
some like pitch, others full of perfect brimstone, 
others metallic, interspersed with innumerable 
pumices (of all which I made a collection), we at the 
last gained the summit of an extensive altitude. 
Turning our faces towards Naples, it presents one 
of the goodliest prospects in the world ; all the Baiae, 
Cuma, Elysian Fields, Capreae, Ischia, Prochyta, 
Misenus, Puteoli, that goodly city, with a great 
portion of the Tyrrhene Sea, offering themselves 
to your view at once, and at so agreeable a distance, 
as nothing can be more delightful. The mountain 
consists of a double top, the one pointed very sharp, 
and commonly appearing above any clouds, the other 
blunt. Here, as we approached, we met many 
large gaping clefts and chasms, out of which issued 
such sulphureous blasts and smoke, that we durst 
not stand long near them. Having gained the very 
summit, I laid myself down to look over into that 
most frightful and terrible vorago,^ a stupendous 
pit of near three miles in circuit, and half a mile in 
depth, by a perpendicular hollow cliff (like that from 
the highest part of Dover Castle), with now and then 
a craggy prominency jetting out. The area at the 
bottom is plane, like an even floor, which seems to be 
made by the wind circling the ashes by its eddy 
blasts. In the middle and centre is a hill, shaped like 
* Whirlpool. 
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a great brown loaf, appearing to consist of sulphureous 
matter, continually vomiting a foggy exhalation, and 
ejecting huge stones with an impetuous noise and 
roaring, like the report of many muskets discharging. 
This horrid barathrum ^ engaged our attention for 
some hours, both for the strangeness of the spectacle, 
and the mention which the old histories make of it, 
as one of the most stupendous curiosities in nature, 
and which made the learned and inquisitive Pliny 
adventure his life to detect the causes, and to lose it 
in too desperate an approach. It is likewise famous 
for the stratagem of the rebel, Spartacus, who did so 
much mischief to the State, lurking amongst and 
protected by, these horrid caverns, when it was more 
accessible and less dangerous than it is now; but 
especially notorious it is for the last conflagration 
when, in anno 1630, it burst out beyond what it had 
ever done in the memory of history; throwing out 
huge stones and fiery pumices in such quantity, as 
not only environed the whole mountain, but totally 
buried and overwhelmed divers towns and their 
inhabitants, scattering the ashes more than a hundred 
miles, and utterly devastating all those vineyards, 
where formerly grew the most incomparable Greco; 
when, bursting through the bowels of the earth, it 
absorbed the very sea, and, with its whirling waters, 
drew in divers galleys and other vessels to their 
destruction, as is faithfully recorded. We descended 
with more ease than we climbed up, through a deep 
valley of pure ashes, which at the late eruption 
was a flowing river of melted and burning brim¬ 
stone, and so came to our mules at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Hence, we passed again those boiling and smoking 
hills, till we came to Pozzolo, formerly the famous 
Puteoli, the landing-place of St. Paul, when he came 

^ Abyss. The Barathrum was the Pit at Athens into which the 
bodies of criminals were thrown. 
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into Italy, after the tempest described in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

We went to see the ruins of the old haven, so com¬ 
pact with that bituminous sand in which the materials 
are laid, as the like is hardly to be found, though all 
this has not been sufficient to protect it from the fatal 
concussions of several earthquakes (frequent here) 
which have almost demolished it, thirteen vast piles 
of marble only remaining; a stupendous work in 
the bosom of Neptune ! To this joins the bridge of 
Caligula, by which (having now embarked ourselves) 
we sailed to the pleasant Baia, almost four miles 
in length, all which way that proud Emperor would 
pass in triumph. Here we rowed along towards a 
villa of the orator Cicero's, where we were showed the 
ruins of his Academy ; and, at the foot of a rock his 
Baths, the waters reciprocating their tides with the 
neighbouring sea. Hard at hand, rises Mount 
Gaurus, being, as I conceived, nothing save a heap of 
pumices, which here float in abundance on the sea, 
exhausted of all inflammable matter by the fire, which 
renders them light and porous, so as the beds of nitre, 
which lie deep under them, having taken fire, do 
easily eject them. They dig much for fancied 
treasure said to be concealed about this place. From 
hence, we coasted near the ruins of Portus Julius, 
where we might see divers stately palaces that had 
been swallowed up by the sea after earthquakes. 
Coming to shore, we pass by the Lucrine L^e, so 
famous heretofore for its delicious oysters, now 
producing few or none, being divided from the sea 
by a bank of incredible labour, the supposed work 
of Hercules; it is now half choked up with rubbish, 
and by part of the new moimtain, which rose partly 
out of it, and partly out of the sea, and that in the 
space of one night and a day, to a very great altitude, 
on the 29th ^ptember, 1538, after many terrible 
earthquakes, which ruined divers places thereabout. 
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when at midnight the sea retiring near 200 paces, 
and yawning on the sudden, it continued to vomit 
forth flames and fiery stones in such quantity, as 
produced this whole mountain by their fall, making 
the inhabitants of Pozzolo to leave their habitations, 
supposing the end of the world had been come. 

From the left part of this, we walked to the Lake 
Avernus, of a round form, and totally environed with 
mountains. This lake was feigned by the poet for the 
gates of hell, by which ^Eneas made his descent, and 
where he sacrificed to Pluto and the Manes. The 
waters are of a remarkably black colour; but I 
tasted of them without danger; hence, they feign 
that the river Styx has its source. At one side, stand 
the handsome ruins of a Temple dedicated to Apollo, 
or rather Pluto, but it is controverted. Opposite to 
this, having new lighted our torches, we enter a vast 
cave, in which having gone about two hundred paces, 
we pass a narrow entry which leads us into a room 
of about ten paces long, proportionable broad and 
high; the side walls and roof retain still the golden 
mosaic, though now exceedingly decayed by time. 
Here is a short cell or rather niche, cut out of the 
solid rock, somewhat resembling a couch, in which 
they report that the Sibylla lay, and uttered her 
Oracles ; but it is supposed by most to have been a 
bath only. This subterranean grot leads quite 
through to Cuma, but is in some places obstructed 
by the earth which has sunk in, so as we were con¬ 
strained back again, and to creep on our bellies, 
before we came to the light. 

About the 7th of February, we set out on our 
return to Rome by the same way we came, not daring 
to adventure by sea, as some of our company were 
inclined to do, for fear of Turkish pirates hovering 
on that coast; nor made we any stay save at Albano, 
to view the celebrated place and sepulchre of the 
famous duellists who decided the ancient quarrel 
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between their imperious neighbours with the loss 
of their lives. These brothers, the Horatii and 
Curiatii, lie buried near the highway, under two 
ancient pyramids of stone, now somewhat decayed 
and overgrown with rubbish. 

June [Venice]. The next morning, finding myself 
extremely weary and beaten with my journey, I 
went to one of their bagnios, where you are treated 
after the eastern manner, washing with hot and cold 
water, with oils, and being rubbed with a kind of 
strigil^ of sears-skin, put on the operator's hand 
like a glove. This bath did so open my pores, that 
it cost me one of the greatest colds I ever had in my 
life, for want of necessary caution in keeping myself 
warm for some time after; for, coming out, I 
immediately began to visit the famous places of the 
city ; and travellers who come into Italy do nothing 
but run up and down to see sights, and this city well 
deserved our admiration, being the most wonderfully 
placed of any in the world, built on so many hundred 
islands, in the very sea, and at good distance from 
the continent. It has no fresh water, except what 
is reserved in cisterns from rain, and such as is daily 
brought from terra firma in boats, yet there was no 
want of it, and all sorts of excellent provisions were 
very cheap. 

It is said that when the Huns over-ran Italy, some 
mean fishermen and others left the main land, and 
fled for shelter to these despicable and muddy islands, 
which, in process of time, by industry, are grown to 
the greatness of one of the most considerable States, 
considered as a Republic, and having now subsisted 
longer than any of the four ancient Monarchies, 
flourishing in great state, wealth, and gloiy, by the 
conquest of great territories in Italy, Dacia, Greece, 
Can^a, Rhodes, and Sclavonia, and at present 
challenging the empire of all the Adriatic Sea, which 
^ Skin-8crapef« 
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they yearly espouse by casting a gold ring into it 
with great pomp and ceremony, on Ascension-day; 
the desire of seeing this was one of the reasons that 
hastened us from Rome. 

The Doge, having heard mass in his robes of state 
(which are very particular, after the eastern fashion), 
together with the Senate in their gowns, embarked 
in their gloriously painted, carved, and gilded 
Bucentora, environed and followed by innumerable 
galleys, gondolas, and boats, filled with spectators, 
some dressed in masquerade, trumpets, music, and 
cannons. Having rowed about a league into the 
Gulf, the Duke, at the prow, casts a gold ring and 
cup into the sea, at which a loud acclamation is 
echoed from the great guns of the Arsenal, and at 
the Liddo. We then returned. 

The first public building I went to see was the 
Rialto, a bridge of one arch over the grand canal, so 
large as to admit a galley to row under it, built of good 
marble, and having on it, besides many pretty shops, 
three ample and stately passages for people without 
any inconvenience, the two outmost nobly balustred 
with the same stone; a piece of architecture much 
to be admired. 

Hence, I passed through the Mercera, one of the 
most delicious streets in the world. This street, 
paved with brick, and exceedingly clean, brought 
us through an arch into the famous piazza of St. 
Mark. 

Over this porch stands that admirable clock, 
celebrated next to that of Strasburg for its many 
movements ; amongst which, about twelve and six, 
which are their hours of Ave Maria, when all the town 
are on their knees, come forth the three Kings led 
by a star, and passing by the image of Christ in his 
Mother's arms, do their reverence, and enter into 
the clock by another door. At the top of this turret, 
another automaton strikes the quarters. An honest 
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merchant told me that one day walking in the piazza 
he saw the fellow who kept the clock struck with this 
hammer so forcibly, as he was stooping his head near 
the bell, to mend something amiss at the instant 
of striking, that being stunned, he reeled over the 
battlements, and broke his neck. 

loth September, Called into England, to settle 
my affairs after an absence of four years. 

$th October. I came to Wotton, the place of my 
birth, to my brother, and on the loth to Hampton 
Court, where I had the honour to kiss his Majesty's 
hand, and give him an account of several things I 
had in charge, he being now in the power of those 
execrable villains who not long after murdered him. 
I lay at my cousin, Serjeant Hatton's, at Thames 
Ditton, whence, on the 13th, I went to London. 

1647- 8 

2bth April. There was a great uproar in London, 
that the rebel army quartering at Whitehall, would 
plunder the City, on which there was published a 
Proclamation for all to stand on their guard. 

i^th December. The Parliament now sat up the 
whole night, and endeavoured to have concluded the 
Isle of Wight Treaty; but were surprised by the 
rebel army; the Members dispersed, and great 
confusion every where in expectation of what would 
be next. 

This was a most exceeding wet year, neither frost 
nor snow all the winter for more than six days in all. 
Cattle died every where of a murrain. 

1648- 9 

ijth January. To London. I heard the rebel 
Peters incite the rebel powers met in the Painted 
Chamber, to destroy his Majesty; and saw that 
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archtraitor, Bradshaw, who not long after condemned 
him. 

2is/. Was published my translation of Liberty 
and Servitude, for the preface of which I was severely 
threatened. 

22nd, I went through a course of chymistry, at 
Sayes Court. Now was the Thames frozen over, and 
horrid tempests of wind. 

The villany of the rebels proceeding now so far as 
to try, condemn, and murder our excellent King on 
the 30th of this month, struck me with such horror, 
that I kept the day of his martyrdom a fast, and 
would not be present at that execrable wickedness ; 
receiving the sad account of it from my brother 
George, and Mr. Owen, who came to visit me this 
afternoon, and recounted all the circumstances. 

16th February, Paris being now strictly besieged 
by the Prince de Cond^, my Wife being shut up with 
her Father and Mother, I wrote a letter of consolation 
to her. 

2is^ March, I received letters from Paris from 
my Wife, and from Sir Richard [Browne], with 
whom I kept up a political correspondence, with no 
small danger of being discovered. 

lyth April, I fell dangerously ill of my head; 
was blistered and let blood behind the ears and fore¬ 
head : on the 23rd, began to have ease by using the 
fumes of camomile on embers applied to my ears, 
after all the physicians had done their best. 

2()th, I saw in London a huge ox bred in Kent, 
17 feet in length, and much higher than I could 
reach. 

30/A May, Un-kingship was proclaimed, and his 
Majesty's statues thrown down at St. Paul's Portico, 
and the Exchange. 

i^th June, This night was buried with great 
pomp, Dorislaus, slain at the Hague, the villain who 
managed the trid against his sacred Majesty* 
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lyth June, I got a pass from the rebel Bradshaw, 
then in great power. 

I2th July, It was about three in the afternoon, 
I took oars for Gravesend, accompanied by my 
cousin, Stephens, and sister, Glanville, who there 
supped with me and returned ; whence I took post 
immediately to Dover, where I arrived by nine in 
the morning; and, about eleven that night, went 
on board a barque guarded by a pinnace of eight 
guns; this being the first time the Packet-boat had 
obtained a convoy, having several times before been 
pillaged. We had a good passage, though chased 
for some hours by a pirate, but he durst not attack 
our frigate, and we then chased him till he got under 
the protection of the Castle at Calais. It was a 
small privateer belonging to the Prince of Wales. 

i%th August, I went to St. Germains, to kiss 
his Majesty's hand ; in the coach went Mrs. Barlow, 
the King's mistress, and mother to the Duke of 
Monmouth, a brown, beautiful, bold, but insipid 
creature. 

15th October, Came news of Drogheda being taken 
by the rebels, and all put to the sword, which made 
us very sad, fore-running the loss of all Ireland. 

1649-50 

27th June, I made my will, and, taking leave of 
my wife and other friend, took horse for England, 
paying the messenger eight pistoles for me and my 
servant to Calais, setting out with seventeen in 
company well-armed, some Portuguese, Swiss, and 
French, whereof six were captains and officers. We 
were well treated at Boulogne. The next day, we 
marched in good order, the passage being now 
exceeding dangerous, and got to Calais by a little 
after two. The sun so scorched my face, that it made 
the skin peel off. 
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I dined with Mr. Booth, his Majesty's agent; and, 
about three in the afternoon, embarked in the packet- 
boat ; hearing there was a pirate then also setting 
sail, we had security from molestation, and so with a 
fair S.W. wind in seven hours we landed at Dover. 
The busy watchman would have us to the Mayor to 
be searched, but the gentleman being in bed, we were 
dismissed. 

12th August. Set out for Paris, taking post at 
Gravesend, and so that night to Canterbury, where 
being surprised by the soldiers, and having only an 
antiquated pass, with some fortunate dexterity I got 
clear of them, though not without extraordinary 
hazard, having before counterfeited one with success, 
it being so difficult to procure one of the Rebels 
without entering into oaths, which I never would 
do. At Dover, money to the searchers and officers 
was as authentic as the hand and seal of Bradshawe 
himself, where I had not so much as my trunk 
opened. 

The 30th I got to Paris, after an absence of two 
months only. 

31st December. I gave God thanks for his mercy 
and protection the past year, and made up my 
accounts, which came this year to 7015 livres, near 
£600 sterling. 

1650-1 

22nd September. Arrived the news of the fatal 
battle at Worcester, which exceedingly mortified 
our expectations. 

2()th October. Came news and letters to the Queen 
and Sir Richard Browne (who was the first that had 
intelligence of it) of his Majesty's miraculous escape 
after the fight at Worcester; which exceedingly 
rejoiced us. 

2Uh December. Came news of the death of that 
rebel, Ireton. 
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3is^. Now resolved to leave France altogether, 
and to return God Almighty thanks for His gracious 
protection of me this past year. 

1651-2 

6 th March. Saw the magnificent funeral of that 
arch-rebel, Ireton, carried in pomp from Somerset 
House to Westminster, accompanied with divers 
regiments of soldiers, horse and foot; then marched 
the mourners. General Cromwell (his father-in-law), 
his mock-parliament-men, officers, and forty poor 
men in gowns, three led horses in housings of black 
cloth, two led in black velvet, and his charging-horse, 
all covered over with embroidery and gold, on 
crimson velvet; then the guidons,^ ensigns, four 
heralds, carrying the arms of the State (as they called 
it), namely, the red cross and Ireland, with the casque, 
wreath, sword, spurs, &c.; next, a chariot canopied 
of black velvet and six horses, in which was the 
corpse ; the pall held up by the mourners on foot; 
the mace and sword, with other marks of his charge 
in Ireland (where he died of the plague), carried before 
in black scarfs. Thus, in a grave pace, drums covered 
with cloth, soldiers reversing their arms, they pro¬ 
ceeded through the streets in a very solemn manner. 
This Ireton was a stout rebel, and had been very 
bloody to the King's party, witness his severity at 
Colchester, when in cold blood he put to death those 
gallant gentlemen. Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George 
Lisle. 

2 gth April. Was that celebrated eclipse of the 
sun, so much threatened by the astrologers, and 
which had so exceedingly alarmed the whole nation 
that hardly any one would work, nor stir out of 
their houses^. So ridiculously were they abused by 
knavish and ignorant star-gazers! 

^ Pennants, the standard of dragoons. 
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Toth May. Passing by Smithfield, I saw a miser¬ 
able creature burning, who had murdered her husband. 

2 (^th. I went to give order about a coach to be 
made against my wife's coming, being my first 
coach, the pattern whereof I brought out of Paris. 

June. I set out to meet my wife now on her 
journey from Paris, after she had obtained leave to 
come out of that city, which had now been besieged 
some time by the Prince of Conde's army in the time 
of the rebellion, and after she had been now near 
twelve years from her own country, that is, since five 
years of age, at which time she went over. I went 
to Rye to meet her, where was an embargo on 
occasion of the late conflict with the Holland fleet, 
the two nations being now in war, and which made 
sailing very unsafe. 

iith June. About four in the afternoon, being at 
bowls on the green, we discovered a vessel wliich 
proved to be that in which my wife was, and which 
got into the harbour about eight that evening, to 
my no small joy. They had been three days at sea, 
and escaped the Dutch fleet, through which they 
passed, taken for fishers, which was great good 
fortune, there being seventeen bales of furniture and 
other rich plunder, which I bless God came aU safe 
to land, together with my wife, and my Lady Browne, 
her mother, who accompanied her. My wife being 
discomposed by having been so long at sea, we set 
not forth towards home till the 14th, when hearing 
the small-pox was very rife in and about London, and 
Lady Browne having a desire to drink Tunbridge 
waters, I carried them thither, and stayed in a very 
sweet place, private and refreshing, and took the 
waters myself till the 23rd, when I went to prepare 
for their reception, leaving them for the present in 
their little cottage by the Wells. 

The weather being hot, and having sent my man 
on before, I rode negligently under favour of the 


5 
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shade, till, within three miles of Bromley, at a place 
called the Procession Oak, two cut-throats started 
out, and striking with long staves at the horse, and 
taking hold of the reins, threw me down, took my 
sword, and hauled me into a deep thicket, some 
quarter of a mile from the highway, where they might 
securely rob me, as they soon did. What they got 
of money, was not considerable, but they took two 
rings, the one an emerald with diamonds, the other 
an onyx, and a pair of buckles set with rubies and 
diamonds, which were of value, and after all bound my 
hands behind me, and my feet, having before pulled 
off my boots ; they then set me up against an oak, 
with most bloody threats to cut my throat if I offered 
to cry out, or make any noise; for they should be 
within hearing, I not being the person they looked for. 
I told them that if they had not basely surprised me 
they should not have had so easy a prize, and that it 
woid teach me never to ride near a hedge, since, had 
I been in the mid-way, they durst not have adven¬ 
tured on me ; at which they cocked their pistols, and 
told me they had long guns, too, and were fourteen 
companions. I begged for my onyx, and told them 
it being engraved with my arms would betray them ; 
but nothing prevailed. My horse's bridle they 
slipped, and searched the saddle, which they pulled 
off, but let the horse graze, and then turning again 
bridled him and tied him to a tree, yet so as he might 
graze, and thus left me bound. My horse was 
perhaps not taken, because he was marked and 
cropped on both ears, and well known on that road. 
Left in this manner, grievously was I tormented with 
flies, ants, and the sun, nor was my anxiety little how 
I should get loose in that solitary place, where I could 
neither hear nor see any creature but my poor horse 
and a few sheep straggUng in the copse. 

After near two hours attempting, I got my h£mds 
to turn palm to palm, having teen tied back to back 
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and then it was long before I could slip the cord over 
my wrists to my thumb, which at last I did, and then 
soon unbound my feet, and saddling my horse and 
roaming a while about, I at last perceived dust to rise, 
and soon after heard the rattling of a cart, towards 
which I made, and, by the help of two countr5mien, 
I got back into the highway. I rode to Colonel 
Blount s, a great justiciary of the times, who sent 
out hue and cry immediately. The next morning, 
sore as my wrists and arms were, I went to London, 
and got 500 tickets printed and dispersed by an 
officer of Goldsmiths' Hall, and within two days had 
tidings of all I had lost, except my sword, which had 
a silver hilt, and some trifles. The rogues had pawned 
one of my rings for a trifle to a goldsmith's servant, 
before the tickets came to the shop, by which means 
they escaped; the other ring was bought by a 
victualler, who brought it to a goldsmith, but he 
having seen the ticket seized the man. I afterwards 
discharged him on his protestation of innocence. 
Thus did God deliver me from these villains, and not 
only so, but restored what they took, as twice before 
he had graciously done, both at sea and land; I 
mean when I had been robbed by pirates, and was in 
danger of a considerable loss at Amsterdam; for 
which, and many, many signal preservations, I am 
extremely obliged to give thanks to God my Saviour. 

9/A July, We went to see Penshurst, the Earl of 
Leicester's, famous once for its gardens and excellent 
fruit, and for the noble conversation which was wont 
to meet there, celebrated by that illustrious person. 
Sir Philip Sidney, who there composed divers of his 
pieces. It stands in a park, is finely watered, and was 
now full of company. 

One of the men who robbed me was taken ; I was 
accordingly summoned to appear against him ; and, 
on the I2th, was in Westminster Hall, but not being 
bound over, nor willing to hang the fellow, I did not 
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appear, coming only to save a friend’s bail; but the 
bill being found, he was turned over to the Old Bailey. 
In the mean time, I received a petition from the 
prisoner, whose father I understood was an honest 
old farmer in Kent. He was charged with other 
crimes, and condemned, but reprieved. I heard 
afterwards that, had it not been for his companion, a 
younger man, he would probably have killed me. He 
was afterwards charged with some other crime, but, 
refusing to plead, was pressed to death. 

3 is^ December, I adjusted all accompts, and 
rendered thanks to Almighty God for his mercies to 
me the year past. 

1652- 3 

ijth January, I began to set out the oval garden 
at Sayes Court, which was before a rude orchard, and 
all the rest one entire field of 100 acres, without any 
hedge, except the hither holly-hedge joining to the 
bank of the mount walk. This was the beginning of 
all the succeeding gardens, walks, groves, enclosures, 
and plantations there. 

xzth April, I went to take the air in Hyde Park, 
where every coach was made to pay a shilling, and 
horse sixpence, by the sordid fellow who had 
purchased it of the State, as they called it. 

igth June, This day, I paid all my debts to a 
farthing; oh, blessed day I 

2 %th October, Went to London, to visit my Lady 
Gerrard, where I saw that cursed woman caUed the 
Lady Norton, of whom it was reported that she spit in 
our King’s face as he went to the scaffold. Indeed, 
her talk and discourse was like an impudent woman. 

1653- 4. 

February. Ash-Wednesday. In contradiction 
to all custom and decency, the nsurper, Cromwell 
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feasted at the Lord Mayor's, riding in triumph through 
the city. 

i^th, I saw a tame lion play familiarly with a 
lamb; he was a huge beast, and I thrust my hand 
into his mouth and found his tongue rough like a 
cat's ; a sheep also with six legs, which made use of 
five of them to walk ; a goose that had four legs, two 
crops, and as many vents. 

10th May. My Lady Gerrard treated us at Mul¬ 
berry Garden,^ now the only place of refreshment 
about the town for persons of the best quality to be 
exceedingly cheated at; Cromwell and his partisans 
having shut up and seized on Spring Garden, which, 
till now, had been the usual rendezvous for the ladies 
and gallants at this season. 

xith. I now observed how the women began to 
paint themselves, formerly a most ignominious thing. 

(yth July. I went early to London, and the follow¬ 
ing day met my wife and company at Oxford. 

9/A. We dined with Dr. Ward, Mathematical 
Professor (since Bishop of Sarum),* and at night 
supped in Baliol College Hall, where I had once been 
student and fellow-commoner, and where they made 
me extraordinarily welcome. 

12th. We walked to Magdalen College, where we 
saw the library and chapel, which was likewise in 
pontifical order, the altar only I think turned table- 
wise, and there was still the double organ, which 
abominations (as now esteemed) were almost univer- 
^ sally demolished ; Mr. Gibbon, that famous musician, 
^ving us a taste of his skill and talents on that 
instrument. 

Hence, to the Physic Garden, where the sensitive 
plant was showed us for a great wonder. There grew 

^ Mulberry Garden stood on the site of what is now BucMngham 
Palace and Gardens, a garden of mulberry trees having been 
planted there by James the First. 

* Salisbury. Dr. Ward was one of the great scholars who 
founded the Royal Society. 
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canes, olive-trees, rhubarb, but no extraordinary 
curiosities, besides very good fruit, which, when the 
ladies had tasted, we returned in our coach to our 
lodgings. 

22nd July, Now we were arrived at Stone-henge, 
indeed a stupendous monument, appearing at a 
distance like a castle ; how so many and huge pillars 
of stone should have been brought together, some 
erect, others transverse on the tops of them, in a 
circular area as rudely representing a cloister or 
heathen and more natural temple, is wonderful. The 
stone is so exceeding hard, that all my strength with a 
hammer could not break a fragment; which hardness 
I impute to their so long exposure. To number them 
exactly is very difficult, they lie in such variety of 
postures and confusion, though they seemed not to 
exceed 100; we counted only 95. As to their being 
brought thither, there being no navigable river near, 
is by some admired ; but for the stone, there seems 
to be the same kind about 20 miles distant, some of 
which appear above ground. About the same hills, 
are divers mounts raised (conceived to be ancient 
entrenchments, or places of burial), after bloody 
fights. 

yth August, Went to Uppingham, the shire-town 
of Rutland, pretty and well-built of stone, which is a 
rarity in that part of England, where most of the rural 
parishes are but of mud, and the people living as 
wretchedly as in the most impoverished parts of 
France, which they much resemble, being idle and 
sluttish. The country (especially Leicestershire) much 
in common ; the gentry free drinkers. 

17/A. Passed through Pontefract; the castle, 
famous for many sieges both of late and ancient times, 
and the death of that unhappy King murdered in it, 
(Richard IL), was now demoUshing by the Rebels; 
it stands on a mount, and makes a goodly show at a 
distance. We all alighted in the highway to drink 
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at a crystal spring which they call Robin Hood's 
Well; near it, is a stone chair, and an iron ladle to 
drink out of, chained to the seat. 

To York, the second city of England, fairly walled, 
of a circular form, watered by the brave river Ouse, 
bearing vessels of considerable burthen on it; over it 
is a stone bridge emulating that of London, and built 
on ; the middle arch is larger than any I have seen in 
England, with a wharf of hewn stone, which makes 
the river appear very neat. But most remarkable 
and worthy seeing is St. Peter’s Cathedral, which of 
all the great churches in England had been best 
preserved from the fury of the sacrilegious, by 
composition with the Rebels when they took the city, 
during the many incursions of Scotch and others. It 
is a most entire magnificent piece of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture. The screen before the choir is of stone 
carved with flowers, running work, and statues of the 
old kings. Many of the monuments are very ancient. 
Here, as a great rarity in these days and at this time, 
they showed me a Bible and Common Prayer-Book 
covered with crimson velvet, and richly embossed 
with silver gilt; also a service for the altar of gilt 
wrought plate, flagons, basin, ewer, chalices, patins, 
&c., with a gorgeous covering for the altar and pulpit, 
carefully preserved in the vestry, in the hollow wall 
whereof rises a plentiful spring of excellent water. I 
got up to the tower, whence we had a prospect 
towards Durham, and could see Ripon, part of 
Lancashire, the famous and fatal Marston Moor, the 
Spas of Knaresborough, and all the environs of that 
admirable country. 

18/A August We passed through a fenny but rich 
country to Hull, situate like Calais, modemly and 
strongly fortified with three block-houses of brick and 
earth. It has a good market-place and harbour for 
ships. Famous also (or rather infamous) is this town 
for Hotham's refusing entrance to his Majesty. The 
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water-house is worth seeing. And here ends the 
south of Yorkshire. 

3is^. Through part of Huntingdonshire, we passed 
that town, fair and ancient, a river running by it. 
The country about it so abounds in wheat that, when 
any King of England passes through it, they have a 
custom to meet him with a hundred ploughs. 

This evening, to Cambridge ; and went first to St. 
John's College, well built of brick, and library, which 
I think is the fairest of that University. 

Trinity College is said by some to be the fairest 
quadrangle of any university in Europe ; but in truth 
is far inferior to that of Christ Church, in Oxford ; the 
hall is ample and of stone, the fountain in the quad¬ 
rangle is graceful, the chapel and library fair. 

Thence to Caius, and afterwards to King's College, 
where I found the chapel altogether answered expecta¬ 
tion, especially the roof all of stone, which for the 
flatness of its laying and carving may, I conceive, vie 
with any in Christendom. 

The market-place is very ample, and remarkable 
for old Hobson ^ the pleasant carrier's beneficence of 
a fountain. But the whole town is situate in a low 
dirty unpleasant place, the streets ill-paved, the air 
thick and infected by the fens, nor are its churches, 
(of which St. Mary's is the best) anything considerable 
in compare to Oxford.* 

2 ,$th December. Christmas-day. No public offices 
in churches, but penalties on observers, so I was 
constrained to celebrate it at home. 

1654-5 

24/A February. I was showed a table-clock whose 
balance was only a crystal ball, sliding on parallel 
wires, without being at all fixed, but rolling from stage 
to stage till falling on a spring concealed from sight, 
»OI ** Hobsom’s choice ” fame. * But Bvtiyn was an Oxford maai 
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it was thrown up to the utmost channel again, made 
with an imperceptible declivity, in this continual 
vicissitude of motion prettily entertaining the eye 
every half minute, and the next half giving progress 
to the hand that showed the hour, and giving notice 
by a small bell, so as in 120 half minutes, or periods 
of the bullet's falling on the ejaculatory spring, the 
clock-part struck. This very extraordinary piece 
(richly adorned) had been presented by some German 
Prince to our late King, and was now in possession 
of the Usurper ; valued at 200Z. 

^th April. I went to see the ^eat ship newly built 
by the Usurper, Oliver, carrying ninety-six brass- 
gims, and 1000 tons burthen. In the prow was Oliver 
on horseback, trampling six nations under foot, a 
Scot, Irishman, Dutchman, Frenchman, Spaniard, 
and English, as was easily made out by their several 
habits. A Fame held a laurel over his insulting 
head ; the word, God with us, 

1656 

'jth July, I began my journey to see some parts 
of the north-east of England; but the weather was so 
excessive hot and dusty, I shortened my progress. 

%th. To Ipswich, doubtless one of the sweetest, 
most pleasant, well-built towns in England. Here 
was bom the great Cardinal Wolsey, who began a 
palace here, which was not finished. 

I had the curiosity to visit some Quakers here in 
prison; a new fanatic sect, of dangerous principles, 
who show no respect to any man, magistrate, or other, 
and seem a melancholy, proud sort of people, and 
exceedingly ignorant. One of these was said to have 
fasted twenty days; but another, endeavouring to 
do the like, perished on the loth, when he would have 
eaten, but could not. 

iifA. Came home by Greenwich ferry, where I 
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saw Sir J. Winter's project of charring sea-coal, to 
burn out the sulphur, and render it sweet. He did it 
by burning the coals, in such earthen pots as the glass- 
men melt their metal, so firing them without consum¬ 
ing them, using a bar of iron in each crucible, or pot, 
which bar has a hook at one end, that so the coals 
being melted in a furnace with other crude sea-coals 
under them, may be drawn out of the pots sticking to 
the iron, whence they are beaten off in great half- 
exhausted cinders, which being re-kindled, make a 
clear pleasant chamber-fire, deprived of their sulphur 
and arsenic malignity. What success it may have, 
time will discover.^ 

14/A September. Now was old Sir Henry Vane sent 
to Carisbrook Castle, in Wight, for a foolish book* 
he published; the pretended Protector fortifying 
himself exceedingly, and sending many to prison. 

1656-7 

$th February, Dined at the Holland Ambassador's; 
he told me the East India Company of Holland had 
constantly a stock of 400,000/. in India, and forty- 
eight men-of-war there : he spoke of their exact and 
just keeping their books and correspondence, so as no 
adventurer's stock could possibly be lost, or defeated ; 
that it was a vulgar error that the Hollanders 
furnished their enemies with powder and ammunition 
for their money, though engaged in a cruel war, but 
that they used to merchandise indifferently, and wero 
permitted to sell to the friends of their enemies. He 
laughed at our Committee of Trade, as composed of 
men wholly ignorant of it, and how they were the 
ruin of commerce, by gratifying some for private ends, 

25/A March, The Protector Oliver, now affecting 
kingship, is petitioned to take the title on him by all 
bis new-made sycophant lords, &c.; but dares not, 

* The coke to*day. * An attack on Cromw^*a governm^h 
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for fear of the fanatics, not thoroughly purged out of 
his rebel army. 

2is/ April, Came Sir Thomas Hanmer, of Hanmer, 
in Wales, to see me. I then waited on my Lord 
Hatton, with whom I dined : at my return, I stepped 
into Bedlam, where I saw several poor miserable 
creatures in chains; one of them was mad with 
making verses. I sdso visited the Charter-house, 
formerly belonging to the Carthusians, now an old 
neat fresh solitary college for decayed gentlemen. It 
has a grove, bowling-green, garden, chapel, and a hall 
where they eat in common. I likewise saw Christ¬ 
church and Hospital, a very goodly Gothic building ; 
the hall, school, and lodgings in great order for bring¬ 
ing up many hundreds of poor children of both sexes ; 
it is an exemplary charity. There is a large picture 
at one end of the hall, representing the governors, 
founders, and the institution. 

()th August, I went to see Colonel Blount, who 
showed me the application of the way-wiser ^ to a 
coach, exactly measuring the miles, and showing 
them by an index as we went on. It had three circles, 
one pointing to the number or rods, another to the 
miles, by 10 to 1000, with all the subdivisions of 
quarters ; very pretty and useful. 

igth October, I went to see divers gardens about 
London: returning, I saw at Dr. Joyliffe's two 
Virginian rattle-snakes alive, exceeding a yard in 
length, small heads, slender tails, but in the rniddle 
nearly the size of my leg; when vexed, swftly 
vibrating and shaking their tails, as loud as a child’s 
rattle; this, by the collision of certain gristly skins 
curiously jointed, yet loose, and transparent as parch¬ 
ment, by which they give warning; a providential 
caution for other creatures to avoid them. The 
Doctor tried their biting on rats and mice, which 

' An instnunent applied to carriages to measure the distance 
they pass over. 
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they immediately killed: but their vigour must needs 
be much exhausted here, in another climate, and 
kept only in a barrel of bran. 

22nd. To town, to visit the Holland Ambassador, 
with whom I had now contracted much friendly 
correspondence, useful to the intelligence I constantly 
gave his Majesty abroad. 

2 $th December, I went to London with my wife, to 
celebrate Christmas-day, Mr. Gunning preaching in 
Exeter chapel, on Micah vii. 2. Sermon ended, as he 
was giving us the Holy Sacrament, the chapel was 
surrounded with soldiers, and all the communicants 
and assembly surprised and kept prisoners by them, 
some in the house, others carried away. It fell to my 
share to be confined to a room in the house, where yet 
I was permitted to dine with the master of it, the 
Countess of Dorset, Lady Hatton, and some others 
of quality who invited me. In the afternoon, came 
Colonel Whalley, Goffe, and others, from Whitehall, 
to examine us one by one ; some they committed to 
the Marshal, some to prison. When I came before 
them, they took my name and abode, examined me 
why, contrary to the ordinance made, that none 
should any longer observe the superstitious time of 
the Nativity (so esteemed by them), I durst offend, 
and particularly be at Common Prayers, which they 
told me was but the mass in English, and particularly 
pray for Charles Stuart; for which we had no 
Scripture. I told them we did not pray for Charles 
Stuart, but for all Christian Kings, Princes, and 
Governors. They replied, in so doing we prayed for 
the King of Spain, too, who was their enemy and a 
Papist, with other frivolous and ensnaring questions, 
and much threatening; and, finding no colour to 
detain me, they dismissed me with much pity of my 
ignorance. These were men of high flight and above 
ordinances, and spake spiteful t&igs of our Lord’s 
Nativity. As we went up to receive the Sacramen^« 
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the miscreants held their muskets against us, as if 
they would have shot us at the altar ; but yet suffering 
us to finish the office of Communion, as perhaps not 
having instructions what to do, in case they found 
us in that action. So I got home late the next day : 
blessed be God ! 

1657-8 

2 jth January. After six fits of a quartan ague, 
with which it pleased God to visit him, died my dear 
son, Richard, to our inexpressible grief and affliction, 
five years and three days old only, but at that tender 
age a prodigy for wit and understanding : for beauty 
of body, a very angel; for endowment of mind, of 
incredible and rare hopes. To give only a little taste 
of them, and thereby glory to God, who “ out of the 
mouths of babes and infants does sometimes perfect 
his praises," he had learned all his catechism; at 
two years and a half old he could perfectly read any 
of the English, Latin, French, or Gothic letters, 
pronouncing the three first languages exactly. He 
had, before the fifth year, or in that year, not only 
skill to read most written hands, but to decline all 
the nouns, conjugate the verbs re^ar, and most of 
the irregular; learned out “ Puerilis," got by heart 
almost the entire vocabulary of Latin and French 
primitives and words, could make congruous S5mtax, 
turn English into Latin, and vice versa, construe and 
prove what he read, and did the government and use 
of relatives, verbs, substantives, ellipses, and many 
figures and tropes, and made a considerable progress 
in Comenius's Janua ; began himself to write legibly, 
and had a strong passion for Greek. 

1657-8 

jth March. This had been the severest winter that 
any man alive had known in England. The crows’ 
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feet were frozen to their prey. Islands of ice inclosed 
both fish and fowl frozen, and some persons in their 
boats. 

2 nd June, An extraordinary storm of hail and 
rain, the season as cold as winter, the wind northerly 
near six months. 

3ri. A large whale was taken betwixt my land 
abutting on the Thames and Greenwich, which drew 
an infinite concourse to see it, by water, horse, coach, 
and on foot, from London, and all parts. It appeared 
first below Greenwich at low water, for at high water 
it would have destroyed all the boats, but lying now 
in shallow water encompassed with boats, after a long 
conflict, it was killed with a harping iron, struck in 
the head, out of which spouted blood and water by 
two tunnels ; and, after a horrid groan, it ran quite 
on shore, and died. Its length was fifty-eight feet, 
height sixteen; black-skinned, like coach-leather; 
very small eyes, great tail, only two small fins, a 
peaJced snout, and a mouth so wide, that divers men 
might have stood upright in it; no teeth, but sucked 
the slime only as through a grate of that bone which 
we call whale-bone; the throat yet so narrow, as 
would not have admitted the least of fishes. The 
extremes of the cetaceous bones hang downwards 
from the upper jaw, and are hairy towards the ends 
and bottom within side : all of it prodigious ; but in 
nothing more wonderful than that an animal of so 
great a bulk should be nourished only by slime through 
those grates, 

%th June, That excellent preacher and holy man, 
Dr. Hewer, was martyred for having intelligence with 
his Majesty, through the Lord Marquis of Ormond. 

xoth August, I dined at Mr. Carew Raleigh's, at 
Horsley, son to the famous Sir Walter, 

J 4 th, We went to Durdans [at Epsom] to a 
challenged match at bowls for iol„ which we won. 
xSth, To Sir Ambrose Browne, at Betchworth 
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Castle, in that tempestuous wind which threw down 
my greatest trees at Sayes Court, and did so much 
mischief all over England. It continued the whole 
night; and, till three in the afternoon of the next 
day, in the south-west, and destroyed all our winter 
fruit. 

September. Died that arch-rebel, Oliver Crom¬ 
well, called Protector. 

2yth. To Beddington, that ancient seat of the 
Carews, a fine old hall, but a scambling ^ house, 
famous for the first orange-garden in England, being 
now overgrown trees, planted in the ground, and 
secured in winter with a wooden tabernacle and 
stoves. This seat is rarely watered, lying low, and 
environed with good pastures. The pomegranates 
bear here. To the house is also added a fine park. 
Thence, to Carshalton, excellently watered, and 
capable of being made a most delicious seat, being on 
the sweet downs, and a champain about it full planted 
with walnut and cherry trees, which afford a consider¬ 
able rent. 

4th October. I dined with the Holland Ambassador, 
at Derby House : returning, I diverted to see a very 
white raven, bred in Cumberland; also a porcupine, 
of that kind that shoots its quills ; it was headed like 
a rat, the fore feet like a badger, the hind feet like a 
bear. 

22nd. Saw the superb funeral of the Protector. 
He was carried from Somerset-House in a velvet bed 
of state, drawn by six horses, housed with the same ; 
the pall held by his new Lords ; Oliver l3dng in efiBgy, 
in royal robes, and crowned with a crown, sceptre, 
and globe, like a king. The pendants and guidons 
were carried by the officers of the army; the Imperial 
banners, achievements, &c. by the heralds in their 
coats; a rich caparisoned horse, embroidered all 
over with gold; a knight of honour, armed cap-k-pie, 

^ Rambling. 
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and, after all, his guards, soldiers, and innumerable 
mourners. In this equipage, they proceeded to West¬ 
minster : but it was the joyfullest funeral I ever saw : 
for there were none that cried but dogs, which the 
soldiers hooted away with a barbarous noise, drinking 
and taking tobacco in the streets as they went. 

1658-9 

2$th April, A wonderful and sudden change in the 
face of the public; the new Protector, Richard, 
slighted; several pretenders and parties strive for 
the government: all anarchy and confusion ; Lord 
have mercy on us ! 

29/A May, The nation was now in extreme 
confusion and unsettled, between the Armies and the 
Sectaries, the poor Church of England breathing as it 
were her last; so sad a face of things had overspread 
us. 

October, The Army now turned out the 
Parliament. We had now no government in the 
nation; all in confusion; no magistrate either 
owned or pretended, but the soldiers, and they not 
agreed. God Almighty have mercy on, and settle 
us! 

jth November, Was published my bold Apology for 
the King in his time of danger, when it was capital to 
speak or write in favour of him. It was twice 
printed ; so imiversally it took. 

lo^A December, I treated privately with Colonel 
Morley, then Lieutenant of the Tower, and in great 
trust and jwwer, concerning delivering it to the King, 
and the bringing of him in, to the great hazard of my 
life, but the Colonel had been my school-fellow, and 
I knew would not betray me. 

12^. I spent in public concerns for his Majesty, 
pursuing the point to bring over Colonel Morley, and 
his Mother-in-law, Fay, Governor of Portsmouth* 
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Annus Mirabilis, 1659-60 

12th January. Wrote to Colonel Morley again to 
declare for his Majesty. 

22nd. I went this afternoon to visit Colonel 
Morley. After dinner I discoursed with him; but 
he was very jealous/ and would not believe that 
Monk came in to do the King any service ; I told him 
that he might do it without him, and have all the 
honour. He was still doubtful, and would resolve on 
nothing yet, so I took leave. 

^rd February. Kept the Fast. General Monk 
came now to London out of Scotland; but no man 
knew what he would do, or declare, yet he was met 
on his way by the gentlemen of all the counties which 
he passed, with petitions that he would recall the 
old long-interrupted Parliament, and settle the nation 
in some order, being at this time in most prodigious 
confusion, and under no government, everybody 
expecting what would be next, and what he would 
do. 

10th. Now were the gates of the city broken down 
by General Monk ; which exceedingly exasperated 
the city, the soldiers marching up and down as 
triumphing over it, and all the old army of the 
fanatics put out of their posts, and sent out of town. 

A signal day. Monk, perceiving how in¬ 
famous and wretched a pack of knaves would have 
still usurped the supreme power, and having intelli¬ 
gence that they intended to take away his commission, 
repenting of what he had done to the city, and where 
he and his forces were quartered, marches to White¬ 
hall, dissipates that nest of robbers, and convenes the 
old Parliament, the Rump Parliament (so called as 
retaining some few rotten members of the other) 
being dissolved; and for joy whereof were many 
thousands of rumps roasted publicly in the streets 
^ Suspicious. 
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at the bonfires this night, with ringing of beUs, and 
universal jubilee. This was the first good omen. 

From 17th February to 5th April, I was detained 
in bed with a kind of double tertian, the cruel effects 
of the spleen and other distempers, in that extremity 
that my physicians, Drs. Wetherborn, Needliam, and 
Claude, were in great doubt of my recovery ; but it 
pleased God to deliver me out of this affliction, for 
which I render him hearty thanks : going to church 
the 8th, and receiving the blessed Eucharist. 

During this sickness, I writ and printed a letter, in 
defence of his Majesty, against a wicked forged Paper, 
pretended to be sent from Brussels to defame his 
Majesty’s person and virtues, and render him odious, 
now when everybody was in hope and expectation of 
the General and Parliament recalling him, and 
establishing the Government on its ancient and right 
basis. The doing this towards the decline of my 
sickness, and sitting up long in my bed, had caused a 
small relapse, out of which it yet pleased God also to 
free me, so as by the 14th I was able to go into the 
country, which I did to my sweet and native air at 
Wotton. 

yrd May, Came the most happy tidings of his 
Majesty's gracious declaration and applications to the 
Parliament, General, and People, and their dutiful 
acceptance and acknowledgment, after a most bloody 
and unreasonable rebellion of near twenty years. 
Praised be for ever the Lord of Heaven, who only 
doeth wondrous things, because His mercy endureth 
for ever. 

Sth, This day was his Majesty proclaimed in 
London, &c. 

24/A. Came to me Colonel Morley, about procuring 
his pardon, now too late seeing his error and neglect 
of the counsel I gave him, by which, if he had taken 
it, he had certainly done the great work with the 
same ease that Monk did it, who was then in Scotland, 
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and Morley in a post to have done what he pleased, but 
his jealousy and fear kept him from that blessing and 
honour. I addressed him to Lord Mordaunt, then in 
great favour, for his pardon, which he obtained at 
the cost of 1000/., as I heard. O the sottish omission 
of this gentleman I what did I not undergo of danger 
in this negociation, to have brought him over to his 
Majesty's interest, when it was entirely in his hands ! 

2yth. This day, his Majesty, Charles the Second 
came to London, after a sad and long exile and 
calamitous suffering both of the King and Church, 
being seventeen years. This was also his birth-day, 
and with a triumph of above 20,000 horse and foot, 
brandishing their swords, and shouting with inex¬ 
pressible joy ; the ways strewed with flowers, the 
bells ringing, the streets hung with tapestry, fountains 
running with wine ; the Mayor, Aldermen, and all the 
Companies, in their liveries, chains of gold, and 
banners; Lords and Nobles, clad in cloth of silver, 
gold, and velvet; the windows and balconies, all 
set with ladies; trumpets, music, and myriads of 
people flocking, even so far as from Rochester, so as 
they were seven hours in passing the city, even from 
two in the afternoon till nine at night. 

I stood in the Strand and beheld it, and blessed 
God. And all this was done without one drop of 
blood shed, and by that very army which rebelled 
against him: but it was the Lord's doing, for such 
a restoration was never mentioned in any history, 
ancient or modem, since the return of the Jews from 
their Babylonish captivity ; nor so joyful a day and 
so bright ever seen in this nation, this happening 
when to expect or effect it was past all human 
policy. 

4th June. The eagerness of men, women, and 
children, to see his Majesty, and kiss his hands, was 
so great, that he had scarce leisure to eat for some 
days, coming as they did from all parts of the nation; 
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and the King being as willing to give them that satis¬ 
faction, would have none kept out, but gave free 
access to all sorts of people. 

I was all this week to and fro at Court about 
business. 

i%th. Goods that had been pillaged from White¬ 
hall during the Rebellion, were now daily brought 
in, and restored upon proclamation; as plate, 
hangings, pictures, &c. 

6 th July, His Majesty began first to touch for the 
evil ! according to custom, thus : his Majesty sitting 
under his state in the Banqueting-house, the chirur- 
geons cause the sick to be brought, or led, up to the 
throne, where they kneeling, the king strokes their 
faces, or cheeks with both his hands at once, at which 
instant a chaplain in his formalities says, “ He put 
his hands upon them, and he healed them." This is 
said to every one in particular. When they have 
been all touched, they come up again in the same 
order, and the other chaplain kneeling, and having 
angel gold ^ strung on white ribbon on his arm, 
delivers them one by one to his Majesty, who puts 
them about the necks of the touched as they pass, 
whilst the first chaplain repeats, " That is the true 
light who came into the world." Then follows, an 
epistle (as at first a Gospel) with the Liturgy, prayers 
for the sick, with some alteration ; lastly the blessing; 
and then the Lord Chamberlain and the Comptroller 
of the Household bring a basin, ewer and towel, for 
his Majesty to wash. 

jih September, I went to Chelsea to visit Mr. Boyle, 
and see his pneumatic engine perform divers experi¬ 
ments. 

6 th October, I paid the great tax of poll-money, 
levied for disbanding the army, till now kept up. I 
paid as an Esquire lo/., and one shilling tor every 
servant in my house. 

* Pieces of money, so called from the Sgore of an angel on them. 
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iith. The regicides who sat on the life of our late 
King were brought to trial in the Old Bailey, before 
a commission of Oyer and Terminer. 

i^th, Axtall, Carew, Clement, Hacker, Hewson, 
and Peters, were executed. 

zjth, Scot, Scroop, Cook, and Jones, suffered for 
reward of their iniquities at Charing Cross, in sight 
of the place where they put to death their natural 
prince, and in the presence of the King his son, whom 
they also sought to kill. I saw not their execution, 
but met their quarters, mangled, and cut, and reeking, 
as they were brought from the gallows in baskets 
on the hurdle. Oh, the miraculous providence of God ! 

2 qth, Going to London, my Lord Mayor’s show 
stopped me in Cheapside; one of the pageants 
represented a great wood, with the royal oak, and 
history of his Majesty’s miraculous escape at Boscobel. 

yd November, Arrived the Queen-Mother in 
England, whence she had been banished for almost 
twenty years ; together with her illustrious daughter, 
the Princess Henrietta, divers Princes and Noblemen, 
accompanying them. 


1660-1 

(>th January. I was now chosen (and nominated 
by his Majesty for one of the Council), by suffrage of 
the rest of the Members, a Fellow of the Philosophic 
Society now meeting at Gresham College, where was 
an assembly of divers learned gentlemen. This being 
the first meeting since the King’s return ; but it had 
been begun some years before at Oxford, and was 
continued with interruption here in London during 
the Rebellion. 

30/A. This day (O the stupendous and inscrutable 
judgments of God 1 ) were the carcas^ of those arch- 
rebels, Cromwell, Bradshawe (the judge who con¬ 
demned his Majesty), and Ireton (son-in-law to the 
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Usurper), dragged out of their superb tombs in 
Westminster among the Kings, to Tyburn, and 
hanged on the gallows there from nine in the morning 
till six at night, and then buried under that fatal and 
ignominious monument in a deep pit; thousands of 
people who had seen them in all their pride being 
spectators. Look back at October 1658,^ and be 
astonished ! and fear God and honour the King; 
but meddle not with them who are given to change ! 

March. This afternoon. Prince Rupert showed 
me, with his own hands, the new way of graving, 
called mezzo Unto, which afterwards, by his per¬ 
mission, I published in my History of Chalcography; 
this set so many artists on work, that they soon arrived 
to the perfection it is since come to, emulating the 
tenderest miniatures. 

15/ April. I dined with that great mathematician 
and virtuoso. Monsieur Zulichem, inventor of the 
pendule clock, and discoverer of the phenomenon of 
Saturn's annulus : he was elected into our Society. 

23rd April. Was the Coronation of his Majesty 
Charles the Second in the Abbey-Church of West¬ 
minster ; at all which ceremony I was present. 

jfith May. I dined with Mr. Garmus, the resident 
from Hamburgh, who continued his feast near nine 
whole hours, according to the custom of his country, 
though there was no great excess of drinking, no man 
being obliged to take more than he liked. 

22nd. The Scotch Covenant was burnt by the 
common hangman in divers places in London. Oh, 
prodigious change ! 

This was the first anniversary appointed 
by Act of Parliament to be observed as a day of 
General Thanksgiving for the miraculous restoration 
of his Majesty : our vicar preaching on Psahn cxviii, 
24, reqtdring us to be thankful and rejoice, as indeed 
we had cause. 


^ Sw p. 59* 
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i()th July, We tried our Diving-Bell, or engine, 
in the water-dock at Deptford, in which our curator 
continued half an hour under water ; it was made of 
cast lead, let down with a strong cable. 

()th August. I first saw the famous Queen Pine 
brought from Barbadoes, and presented to his 
Majesty ; but the first that were ever seen in England 
were those sent to Cromwell four years since. 

18/A September. This day was read our petition 
to his Majesty for his royal grant, authorizing our 
Society to meet as a corporation, with several 
privileges. 

An exceeding sickly, wet autumn. 

October. I sailed this morning with his Majesty 
in one of his yachts (or pleasure-boats), vessels not 
known among us till the Dutch East India Company 
presented that curious piece to the King ; being very 
excellent sailing vessels. It was on a wager between 
his other new pleasure-boat, built frigate-like, and 
one of the Duke of York's; the wager 100/.; the 
race from Greenwich to Gravesend and back. The 
King lost it going, the wind being contrary, but saved 
stakes in returning. There were divers noble persons 
and lords on board, his Majesty sometime steering 
himself. His barge and kitchen boat attended. I 
brake fast this morning with the King at return in 
his smaller vessel, he being pleased to take me and 
only four more, who were noblemen, with him ; but 
dined in his yacht, where we all eat together with his 
Majesty. In this passage he was pleased to dis¬ 
course to me about my book inveighing against the 
nuisance of the smoke of London, and proposing 
expedients how, by removing those particulars I 
mentioned, it might be reformed ; commanding me 
to prepare a Bill against the next session of Parlia¬ 
ment, being, as he said, resolved to have something 
done in it, 

i$th November. I dined with the Duke of Ormond, 
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who told me there were no moles in Ireland, nor any 
rats till of late, and that but in one county ; but it 
was a mistake that spiders would not live there, 
only they were not poisonous. Also, that they fre¬ 
quently took salmon with dogs. 

2Qth, At the Royal Society, Sir William Petty 
proposed divers things for the improvement of 
Shipping; a versatile keel that should be on 
hinges, and concerning sheathing ships with thin 
lead. 

26/A. I saw Hamlet Prince of Denmark played; 
but now the old plays began to disgust this refined 
age, since his Majesty's being so long abroad. 

28/A. I dined at Chiffinch's house-warming, in 
St. James's Park; he was his Majesty's closet- 
keeper, and had his new house full of good pictures, 
&c. There dined with us Russell, Popish Bishop of 
Cape Verd, who was sent out to negotiate his Majesty's 
match with the Infanta of Portugal, after the 
Ambassador was returned. 

is/ December, I took leave of my Lord Peter¬ 
borough, going now to Tangier, which was to be 
delivered to the English on the match with Portugal. 

3ri. By universal suffrage of our philosophic 
assembly, an order was made and registered, that I 
should receive their public thanks for the honourable 
mention I made of them by the name of Royal 
Society, in my Epistle dedicatory to the Lord 
Chancellor, before my Traduction of Naudaeus. 
Too great an honour for a trifle. 

I took leave of the Bishop of Cape Verd, now 
going in the fleet to bring over our new Queen. 

7/A. I dined at Arundel House, the day when the 
great contest in Parliament was concerning the 
restoring the Duke of Norfolk; however, it was 
carried for him. 
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1661-2 

f>th January, This evening, according to custom, 
his Majesty opened the revels of that night by 
throwing the dice himself in the privy-chamber, 
where was a table set on purpose, and lost his 100/. 
(The year before he won 1500Z.) The ladies also 
played very deep. I came away when the Duke of 
Ormond had won about 1000/., and left them still at 
passage, cards, &c. At other tables, both there and 
at the Groom-porter*s, observing the wicked folly 
and monstrous excess of passion amongst some 
losers; sorry am I that such a wretched custom as 
play to that excess should be countenanced in a 
Court, which ought to be an example of virtue to 
the rest of the Kingdom. 

loth. Being called into his Majesty*s closet when 
Mr. Cooper, the rare limner,^ was crayoning of the 
King's face and head, to make the stamps for the 
new milled money now contriving, I had the honour 
to hold the candle whilst it was doing, he choosing 
the night and candle-light for the better finding out 
the shadows. During this, his Majesty discoursed 
with me on several things relating to painting and 
graving. 

ii/A. I received of Sir Peter Ball, the Queen's 
Attorney, a draught of an Act against the nuisance 
of the smoke of London, to be reformed by removing 
several trades which are the cause of it, and endanger 
the health of the King and his people. It was to 
have been offered to the Parliament, as his Majesty 
conunanded, 

17/A February, This night and the next day fell 
such a storm of hail, thunder, and lightning, as never 
was seen the like in any man's memory, especially 
the tempest of wind, being south-west, which sub¬ 
verted, besides huge trees, many houses, innumerable 
» Famous artist 
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chimneys (amongst others that of my parlour at 
Sayes Court), and made such havoc at land and sea, 
that several perished on both. Divers lamentable 
fires were also kindled at this time; so exceedingly 
was God's hand against this ungrateful and vicious 
nation and Court. 

zoth, I returned home to repair my house, 
miserably shattered by the late tempest. 

yth May, I waited on Prince Rupert to our 
Assembly, where we tried several experiments in 
Mr. Boyle's vacuum, A man thrusting in his arm, 
upon exhaustion of the air, had his flesh immediately 
swelled so as the blood was near bursting the veins: 
he drawing it out, we found it all speckled. 

z^th, I went this evening to London, in order to 
our journey to Hampton Court, to see the new Queen, 
who, having landed at Portsmouth, had been married 
to the King a week before by the Bishop of London. 

^oth. The Queen arrived with a train of Portu¬ 
guese ladies in their monstrous fardingales, or ^ard- 
infantes, their complexions olivader ^ and sufficiently 
unagreeable. Her Majesty in the same habit, her 
fore-top long and turned aside very strangely. She 
was yet of the handsomest countenance of all the 
rest, and, though low of stature, prettily shaped, 
languishing and excellent eyes, her teeth wronging her 
mouth by sticking a little too far out; for the rest, 
lovely enough. 

3is^ July, I sat with the Commissioners about 
reforming buildings and streets of London, and we 
ordered the paving of the way from St. James's 
North, which was a quagmire, and also of the Hay- 
market about Piqudillo [Piccadilly], and agreed upon 
instructions to be printed and published for the 
better keeping the streets clean. 

iZth August, Our Charter being now passed under 
the broad Seal, constituting us a corporation under 
^ Of a dark olive complexion. 
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the name of the Royal Society for the improvement 
of natural knowledge by experiment, was this day 
read, and was all that was done this afternoon, being 
very large. 

lyth September, We now resolved that the Arms 
of the Society should be a field Argent, with a canton 
of the arms of England ; the supporters two talbots 
Argent: crest, an eagle Or holding a shield with the 
like arms of England, viz., three lions. The words 
Nullius in verhd. It was presented to his Majesty 
for his approbation, and orders given to Garter 
King-at-Arms to pass the diploma of their office for it. 

i$th October. I this day delivered my Discourse 
concerning Forest-Trees to the Society, upon occasion 
of certain queries sent to us by the Commissioners 
of his Majesty’s Navy, being the first book that was 
printed by order of the Society, and by their printer, 
since it was a Corporation. 

^th November. The Council of the Royal Society 
met to amend the Statutes, and dined together: 
afterwards meeting at Gresham College, where was 
a discourse suggested by me, concerning planting 
his Majesty’s Forest of Dean with oak, now so much 
exhausted of the choicest ship-timber in the world. 

1 st December. Having seen the strange and 
wonderful dexterity of the sliders on the new canal 
in St. James’s Park, performed before their Majesties 
by divers gentlemen and others with skates, after 
the manner of the Hollanders, with what swiftness 
they pass, how suddenly they stop in full career upon 
the ice; I went home by water, but not without 
exceeding difficulty, the Thames being frozen, great 
flakes of ice encompassing our boat. 

29/A. Saw the audience of the Muscovy Ambas* 
sador, which was with extraordinary state, his 
retinue being numerous, all clad in vests of several 
colours, with buskins, after the Eastern manner I 
their caps of fur; tunics, richly embroidered with 
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gold and pearls, made a glorious show. The King 
being seated under a canopy in the Banqueting- 
house, the Secretary of the Embassy went before the 
Ambaissador in a grave march, holding up his master's 
letters of credence in a crimson taffeta scarf before 
his forehead. The Ambassador then delivered it 
with a profound reverence to the King, who gave it to 
our Secretary of State : it was written in a long and 
lofty style. Then came in the presents, borne by 
165 of his retinue, consisting of mantles and other 
large pieces lined with sable, black fox, and ermine ; 
Persian carpets, the ground cloth of gold and velvet; 
hawks, such as they said never came the like ; horses 
said to be Persian; bows and arrows, &c. These 
borne by so long a train rendered it very extra¬ 
ordinary. Wind music played all the while in the 
galleries above. This finished, the Ambassador was 
conveyed by the master of the ceremonies to York- 
House, where he was treated with a banquet which 
cost 200/. as I was assured. 

1662- 3 

ZOth April, Came his Majesty to honour my poor 
villa with his presence, viewing the gardens and evfn 
every room of the house, and was pleased to take a 
small refreshment. There were with him the Duke of 
Richmond, Earl of St. Alban's, Lord Lauderdale, 
and several persons of quality. 

1663- 4 

ifith February. I presented my Sylva to the 
Society; and next day to his Majesty, to whom it 
was dedicated ; also to the Lord Treasurer and the 
Lord Chancellor. 

gth March. I went to the Tower, to sit in com- 
mi^n about regulating the Mint; and now it wi^ 
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that the fine new-milled coin, both of white money 
and guineas, was established. 

8th June, To our Society, to which his Majesty 
had sent that wonderful horn of the fish which struck 
a dsingerous hole in the keel of a ship in the India 
sea, which, being broken off with the violence of the 
fish, and left in the timber, preserved it from founder¬ 
ing. 

27th October, Being casually in the privy gallery 
at Whitehall, his Majesty gave me thanks before 
divers lords and noblemen for my book of Archi¬ 
tecture, and again for my Sylva, saying they were the 
best designed and useful for the matter and subject, 
the best printed and designed that he had seen. 

1664-5 

2nd March, I went with his Majesty into the lobby 
behind the House of Lords, where I saw the King 
and the rest of the Lords robe themselves, and got 
into the House of Lords in a comer near the wool¬ 
sack, on which the Lord Chancellor sits next below 
the throne: the King sate in all the regalia, the 
crown-imperial on his head, the sceptre and globe, 
&c. The Duke of Albemarle bare the sword, the 
Duke of Ormond, the cap of dignity. The rest of the 
Lords robed in their places:—a most splendid and 
august convention. Then came the Speztker and the 
House of Commons, and at the bar made a speech, 
and afterwards presented several bills, a nod only 
passing them, the clerk saying, Le Roy le veult, as to 
public bills; as to private, Soit faite comme il est 
deeird. Then, his Majesty made a handsome but 
short speech, commanding my Lord Privy Seal to 
prorogue the Parliament, which he did, the Chancellor 
being ill and absent. I had not before seen this 
ceremony, 

Uh June. Came news of his highness's victory^ 
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which indeed might have been a complete one, and 
at once ended the war, had it been pursued, but the 
cowardice of some, or treachery, or both, frustrated 
that. We had, however, bonfires, bells, and rejoicing 
in the city. Next day, the 9th, I had instant orders 
to repair to the Downs, so as I got to Rochester this 
evening. Next day, I lay at Deal, where I found all 
in readiness: but, the fleet being hindered by 
contrary winds, I came away on the 12th, and went 
to Dover, and returned to Deal; and on the 13th, 
hearing the fleet was at Solbay, I went homeward, 
and lay at Chatham, and on the 14th, I got home. 
On the 15th, came the eldest son of the present 
Secretary of State to the French King, with much 
other company, to dine with me. After dinner, I 
went with him to London, to speak to my Lord 
General for more guards, and gave his Majesty an 
account of my journey to the coasts under my 
inspection. I also waited on his Royal Highness, 
now come triumphant from the fleet, gotten into 
repair. 

20th, To London, and represented the state of the 
sick and wounded to his Majesty in Council, for want 
of money; he ordered I should apply to my Lord 
Treasurer and Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon 
what fimds to raise the money promised. We also 
presented to his Majesty divers expedients for 
retrenchment of the charge. 

^oth. To Chatham; and, ist July, to the fleet 
with Lord Sandwich, now Admiral, with whom I went 
in a pinnace to the Buoy of the Nore, where the 
whole fleet rode at anchor; went on board the Prince, 
of ninety brass ordnance, haply the best ship in the 
world, both for building and sailing; she had 700 
men. They made a great huzza, or shout, at our 
approach, three times. Here we dined with many 
noblemen, gentlemen, and volunteers, served in 
plate and excellent meat of all sorts. After dinner. 
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came his Majesty, the Duke, and Prince Rupert. 
Here I saw the King knight Captain Custance for 
behaving so bravely in the late fight. It was sur¬ 
prising to behold the good order, decency, and plenty 
of all things in a vessel so full of men. The ship 
received a hundred cannon shot in her body. Then I 
went on board the Charles, to which after a gun was 
shot off, came all the flag-officers to his Majesty, who 
there held a General Council, which determined that 
his Royal Highness should adventure himself no 
more this summer. I came away late, having seen 
the most glorious fleet that ever spread sails. 
We returned in his Majesty’s yacht with my Lord 
Sandwich and Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, landing at 
Chatham on Sunday morning. 

ibth July, There died of the plague in London 
this week iioo; and in the week following, above 
2000. Two houses were shut up in our parish. 

%th August, Died this week in London, 4000. 
i$th. There perished this week 5000. 

2 &th, The contagion still increasing, and growing 
now all about us, I sent my wife and whole family 
(two or three necessary servants excepted) to my 
brother’s at Wotton, being resolved to stay at my 
house myself, and to look after my charge, trusting 
in the providence and goodness of God. 

5^A September, To Chatham, to inspect my charge, 
with 900/. in my coach. 

yth. Came home, there perishing near 10,000 poor 
creatures weekly; however, I went all along the 
city and suburbs from Kent Street to St. James's, a 
dismal passage, and dangerous to see so many coffins 
exposed in the streets, now thin of people ; the shops 
shut up, and all in mournful silence, not knowing 
whose turn it might be next. I went to the Duke of 
Albemarle for a pest-ship, to wait on our infected 
men, who were not a few. 
lyih September, Receiving a letter from Lord 
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Sandwich of a defeat given to the Dutch, I was 
forced to travel all Sunday. I was exceedingly 
perplexed to find that near 3000 prisoners were sent 
to me to dispose of, being more than I had places 
fit to receive and guard. 

2 ()th, To Erith, to quicken the sale of the prizes 
lying there, with order to the commissioner who lay 
on board till they should be disposed of, 5000/. being 
proportioned for my quarter. Then I delivered the 
Dutch Vice-Admiral, who was my prisoner, to 
Mr. Lo. . . .^ of the Marshalsea, he giving me bond 
in 500/. to produce him at my call. I exceedingly 
pitied this brave unhappy person, who had lost with 
these prizes 40,000/. after 20 years' negotiation 
[trading] in the East Indies. I dined in one of these 
vessels, of 1200 tons, full of riches. 

11th October, To London, and went through the 
whole City, having occasion to alight out of the coach 
in several places about business of money, when I 
was environed with multitudes of poor pestiferous 
creatures begging alms: the shops universally shut 
up, a dreadful prospect! I dined with my Lord 
General; was to receive 10,000/., and had guards to 
convey both myself and it, and so returned home, 
through God's infinite mercy. 

2zrd November, Went home, the contagion having 
now decreased considerably. 

27/A. The Duke of Albemarle was going to Oxford, 
where both Court and Parliament had been most part 
of the summer. There was no small suspicion of my 
Lord Sandwich having permitted divers commanders, 
who were at the taking of the East India prizes, to 
break bulk, and to take to themselves jewels, silks, 
&c.: though I believe some whom I could name 
filled their pockets, my Lord Sandwich himself had 
the least sh^e. However, he underwent the blame, 
and it created him enemies, and prepossessed the 

^ Mr. Z^owman. 
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Lord General, for he spake to me of it with much zeal 
and concern, and I believe laid load enough on Lord 
Sandwich at Oxford. 

%th December, To my Lord Albemarle (now 
returned from Oxford), who was declared General 
at Sea, to the no small mortification of that excellent 
person the Earl of Sandwich, whom the Duke of 
Albemarle not only suspected faulty about the prizes, 
but less valiant; himself imagining how easy a 
thing it were to confound the Hollanders, as well now 
as heretofore he fought against them upon a more 
disloyal interest. 

31s/. Now blessed be God for His extraordinary 
mercies and preservation of me this year, when 
thousands, and ten thousands, perished, and were 
swept away on each side of me, there dying in our 
parish this year 406 of the pestilence 1 

1665-6 

yd January, I supped in Nonesuch House,^ 
whither the office of the Exchequer was transferred 
during the plague, at my good friend's Mr. Packer's, 
and took an exact view of the plaster statues and 
bass-relievos inserted betwixt the timbers and pun¬ 
cheons * of the outside walls of the Court; which 
must needs have been the work of some celebrated 
Italian. I much admired how they had lasted so 
well and entire since the time of Henry VIII., exposed 
as they are to the air; and pity it is they are not 
taken out and preserved in some dry place ; a gallery 
would become them. There stand in the garden 
two handsome stone pyramids, and the avenue 
planted with rows of fair elms, but the rest of these 
goodly trees, both of this and of Worcester Park 

^ Of this famous summer residence of Queen EHsabeth not a 
vmtige remains, but ** the avenue planted with rows of fair elms.** 

* Supporting posts. 
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adjoining, were felled by those destructive and 
avaricious rebels in the late war, which defaced one 
of the stateliest seats his Majesty had. 

I went to wait on his Majesty, now returned 
from Oxford to Hampton-Court, where the Duke of 
Albemarle presented me to him ; he ran towards me, 
and in a most gracious manner gave me his hand to 
kiss, and with many thanks for my care and faith¬ 
fulness in his service in a time of such great danger, 
when everybody fled their emplo 5 nnents; he told 
me he was much obliged to me, and said he was several 
times concerned for me, and the peril I imderwent, 
and did receive my service most acceptably (though 
in truth I did but do my duty, and 0 that I had 
performed it as I ought I) After this, his Majesty 
was pleased to talk with me alone, near an hour, of 
several particulars of my emplo 3 nnent, and ordered 
me to attend him again on the Thursday following at 
Whitehall. Then the Duke came towards me, and 
embraced me with much kindness, teUing me if he 
had thought my danger would have been so great, 
he would not have suffered his Majesty to employ 
me in that station. Then came to salute me my Lord 
of St. Albans, Lord Arlington, Sir William Coventry, 
and several great persons ; after which, I got home, 
not being very well in health. 

6th February, My wife and family returned to me 
from the coimtry, where they had been since August, 
by reason of the contagion, now almost universally 
ceasing. Blessed be God for His infinite mercy in 
preserving us I I, having gone through so much 
danger, and lost so many of my poor ofiicers, escaping 
still myself that I might live to recount and magnify 
His goodness to me. 

xith April, When his Majesty came from chapel, 
he called to me in the lobby, and told me he must now 
have me sworn for a Justice of Peace {having long 
since made me of the Commission) * which I declined 
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as inconsistent with the other service I was engaged 
in, and humbly desired to be excused. 

1st June. Being in my garden at six o'clock in 
the evening, and hearing the great guns go thick off, 
I took horse and rode that night to Rochester; 
thence, next day towards the Downs and sea-coast, 
but meeting the Lieutenant of the Hampshire frigate, 
who told me what passed, or rather what had not 
passed, I returned to London, there being no noise, 
or appearance, at Deal, or on that coast of any 
engagement. Recounting this to his Majesty, whom 
I found at St. James's Park, impatiently expecting 
and knowing that Prince Rupert was loose about 
three at St. Helen's Point at N. of the Isle of Wight, 
it greatly rejoiced him ; but he was astonished when 
I assured him they heard nothing of the guns in the 
Downs, nor did the Lieutenant who landed there by 
five that morning. 

yd. Whit-Sunday. After sermon came news that 
the Duke of Albemarle was still in fight, and had been 
all Saturday, and that Captain Harman's ship (the 
Henry) was like to be burnt. Then a letter from Mr. 
Bertie that Prince Rupert was come up with his 
squadron (according to my former advice of his being 
loose and in the way), and put new courage into our 
fleet, now in a manner yielding ground ; so that now 
we were chasing the chasers; that the Duke of 
Albemarle was slightly wounded, and the rest still in 
great danger. So, having been much wearied with 
my journey, I slipped home, the guns still roaring 
very fiercely. 

yh. I went this morning to London, where came 
several particulars of the fight. 

6 th. Came Sir Daniel Harvey from the General, 
and related the dreadful encounter, on which his 
Majesty commanded me to despatch an extraordinary 
physician and more chirurgeons. It was on the 
solemn Fast-day when the news came; his Majesty 
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being in the chapel made a sudden stop to hear the 
relation, which being with much advantage on our 
side, his Majesty commanded that public thanks 
should immediately be given as for a victory. The 
Dean of the chapel going down to give notice of it 
to the other Dean officiating; and notice was like¬ 
wise sent to St. Paul's and Westminster-Abbey. 
But this was no sooner over, than news came that 
our loss was very great both in ships and men ; that 
the Prince frigate was burnt, and as noble a vessel 
of 90 brass guns lost; and the taking of Sir George 
Ayscue, and exceeding shattering of both fleets ; so 
as both being obstinate, both parted rather for want 
of ammunition and tackle than courage; our 
General retreating like a lion; which exceedingly 
abated of our former joy. There was, however, 
orders given for bonfires and bells ; but, God knows, 
it was rather a deliverance than a triumph. So 
much it pleased God to humble our late over-con¬ 
fidence that nothing could withstand the Duke of 
Albemarle, who, in good truth, made too forward a 
reckoning of his success now, because he had once 
beaten the Dutch in another quarrel; and being 
ambitious to outdo the Earl of Sandwich, whom he 
had prejudicated as deficient in courage. 

lyth. Here ^ I beheld the sad spectacle, more than 
half that gallant bulwark of the kingdom miserably 
shattered, hardly a vessel entire, but appearing rather 
so many wrecks and hulls, so cruelly had the Dutch 
mangled us. The loss of the Prince, that gallant 
vessel, had been a loss to be universally deplored, 
none knowing for what reason we first engaged in 
this ungrateful war; we lost besides nine or ten 
more, and near 600 men slain and 1100 woimded, 
2000 prisoners ; to balance which, perhaps we might 
destroy eighteen or twenty of the enemy's ships, and 
700 or 800 poor men. 

1 At Chatham. 
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i8/A. Weary of this sad sight, I returned home. 

2 (^h July, The pestilence now fresh increasing 
in our parish, I forbore going to church. In the 
afternoon came tidings of our victory over the Dutch, 
sinking some, and driving others agroimd, and into 
their ports. 

2$th August, To my Lord Chancellor, who had, 
with the Bishop of London and others in the com¬ 
mission, chosen me one of the three surveyors of the 
repairs of St. Paul’s, and to consider of a model for 
the new building, or, if it might be, repairing of the 
steeple, which was most decayed. 

2^th, The contagion still continuing, we had the 
Church service at home. 

2 jth, I went to St. Paul’s church, where, with Dr. 
Wren, Mr. Pratt, Mr. May, Mr. Thomas Chicheley, 
Mr. Slingsby, the Bishop of London, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, and several expert workmen, we went 
about to survey the gener^ decays of that ancient 
and venerable church, and to set down in writing the 
particulars of what was fit to be done, with the 
charge thereof, giving our opinion from article to 
article. Finding the main building to recede out¬ 
wards, it was the opinion of Chicheley and Mr. Pratt 
that it had been so built ah origine for an effect in 
perspective, in regard of the height; but I was, with 
Dr. Wren, quite of another judgment, and so we 
entered it; we plumbed the uprights in several 
places. When we came to the steeple, it was 
deliberated whether it were not well enough to repair 
it only on its old foundation, with reservation to 
the four pillars; this Mr. Chicheley and Mr. Pratt 
were also for, but we totally rejected it, and persisted 
that it required a new foundation, not only in regard 
of the necessity, but for that the shape of what stood 
was very mean, and we had a mind to build it with a 
noble cupola, a form of church-building not as yet 
known in England, but of wonderful grace. For this 
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purpose, we ofiered to bring in a plan and estimate, 
which, after much contest, was at last assented to, 
and that we should nominate a committee of able 
workmen to examine the present foundation. This 
concluded, we drew all up in writing, and so went 
with my Lord Bishop to the Dean's. 

2nd Septemher. This fatal night, about ten, began 
the deplorable fire, near Fish-street, in London. 

yrd. I had public prayers at home. The fire 
continuing after dinner, I took coach with my wife and 
son, and went to the Bankside in Southwark, where 
we beheld that dismal spectacle, the whole city in 
dreadful flames near the water-side ; all the houses 
from the Bridge, all Thames-street, and upwards 
towards Cheapside, down to the Three Cranes, were 
now consumed; and so returned, exceeding aston¬ 
ished what would become of the rest. 

The fire having continued all this night (if I may 
call that night which was light as day for ten miles 
round about, after a dreadful manner), when con¬ 
spiring with a fierce eastern wind in a very dry season, 
I went on foot to the same place ; and saw the whole 
south part of the City burning from Cheapside to the 
Thames, and all along Comhill (for it likewise kindled 
back against the wind as well as forward). Tower- 
street, Fenchurch-street, Gracious-street,^ and so 
along to Ba5mard's Castle, and was now taking hold 
of St. Paul's church, to which the scaffolds contri¬ 
buted exceedingly. The confla^ation was so uni¬ 
versal, and the people so astonished, that from the 
beginning, I know not by what despondency, or fate, 
they hardly stirred to quench it; so that there was 
nothing heard, or seen, but crpng out and lamenta¬ 
tion, running about like distracted creatures, with¬ 
out at all attempting to save even their goods; 
such a strange consternation there was upon them, 
so as it burned both in breadth and length the 
' Now Gracechurch Street. 
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chiirches, public halls. Exchange, hospitals, monu¬ 
ments, and ornaments; leaping after a prodigious 
manner, from house to house, and street to street, 
at great distances one from the other. For the heat, 
with a long set of fair and warm weather, had even 
ignited the air, and prepared the materials to conceive 
the fire, which devoured, after an incredible manner, 
houses, furniture, and every thing. Here, we saw 
the Thames covered with goods floating, all the 
barges and boats laden with what some had time and 
courage to save, as, on the other side, the carts, &c. 
carrying out to the fields, which for many miles were 
strewed with moveables of all sorts, and tents erecting 
to shelter both people and what goods they could get 
away. Oh, the miserable and c^amitous spectacle! 
such as haply the world had not seen since the 
foundation of it, nor can be outdone till the imiversal 
conflagration thereof. All the sky was of a fiery 
aspect, like the top of a burning oven, and the light 
seen above forty miles round-about for many nights. 
God grant mine eyes may never behold the like, who 
now saw above 10,000 houses all in one flame ! The 
noise and cracking and thunder of the impetuous 
flames, the shrieking of women and children, the 
hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and 
churches, was like a hideous storm ; and the air all 
about so hot and inflamed, that at the last one was 
not able to approach it, so that they were forced to 
stand still, and let the flames burn on, which they 
did, for near two miles in length and one in breadth. 
The clouds also of smoke were dismal, and reached, 
upon computation, near fifty miles in length. Thus, 
I left it this afternoon burning, a resemblance of 
Sodom, or the last day. It forcibly called to my 
mind that passage —non enim hie hahmm staUlem 
civitatem : ^ the ruins resembling the picture of Troy. 
London was, but is no more! Thus, I returned. 

^ Here we have no abiding city. 
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4/A September. The burning still rages, and it is 
now gotten as far as the Inner Temple. All Fleet- 
street, the Old Bailey, Ludgate-hill, Warwick-lane, 
Newgate, Paurs-chain, Watling-street, now flaming, 
and most of it reduced to ashes ; the stones of Paul's 
flew like grenados, the melting lead running down the 
streets in a stream, and the very pavements glowing 
with fiery redness, so as no horse, nor man, was able 
to tread on them, and the demolition had stopped 
all the passages, so that no help could be applied. The 
eastern wind still more impetuously driving the flames 
forward. N othing but the Almighty power of God was 
able to stop them ; for vain was the help of man. 

$th. It crossed towards Whitehall; but oh I the 
confusion there was then at that Court I It pleased 
his Majesty to command me, among the rest, to look 
after the quenching of Fetter-lane end, to preserve 
(if possible) that part of Holborn, whilst the rest of 
the gentlemen took their several posts, some at one 
part, and some at another (for now they began to 
bestir themselves, and not till now, who hitherto had 
stood as men intoxicated, with their hands across), 
and began to consider that nothing was likely to put 
a stop but the blowing up of so many houses as might 
make a wider gap than any had yet been made by the 
ordinary method of pulling them down with engines. 
This some stout seamen proposed early enough to 
have saved near the whole City, but this some 
tenacious and avaricious men, aldermen, &c. would 
not permit, because their houses must have been of 
the first. It was, therefore, now commended to be 
practised ; and my concern being particularly for the 
Hospital of St. Bartholomew, near Smithfield, where 
I had many wounded and sick men, made me the 
more diligent to promote it; nor was my care for the 
Savoy less. It now pleased God, by abating the 
wind, and by the industry of the people, when almost 
all was lost infusiiig a new spirit into them^ that the 
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fury of it began sensibly to abate about noon, so as 
it came no farther than the Temple westward, nor 
than the entrance of Smithfield, north: but con¬ 
tinued all this day and night so impetuous towards 
Cripplegate and the Tower, as made us all despair. 
It also brake out again in the Temple; but the 
courage of the multitude persisting, and many houses 
being blown up, such gaps and desolations were soon 
made, as, with the former three days' consumption, 
the back fire did not so vehemently urge upon the 
rest as formerly. There was yet no standing near the 
burning and glowing ruins by near a furlong's space. 

The poor inhabitants were dispersed about St. 
George's Fields, and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, 
and several miles in circle, some under tents, some 
under miserable huts and hovels, many without a 
rag, or any necessary utensils, bed or board, who from 
delicateness, riches, and easy accommodations in 
stately and well-furnished houses, were now reduced 
to extremest misery and poverty. 

In this calamitous condition, I returned with a sad 
heart to my house, blessing and adoring the dis¬ 
tinguishing mercy of God to me and mine, who, in 
the midst of all this ruin, was like Lot, in my little 
Zoar, safe and sound. 

yth September, I went this morning on foot from 
Whitehall as far as London Bridge, through the late 
Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill by St. Paul's, Cheapside, 
Exchange, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and out to 
Moorfields, thence through Comhill, &c., with extra¬ 
ordinary difficulty, clambering over heaps of yet 
smoking rubbish, and frequently mistaking where I 
was : the ground imder my feet so hot, that it even 
burnt the soles of my shoes. In the meantime, his 
Majesty got to the Tower by water, to demolish the 
houses about the grail, ^ which, being built entirely 
about it, liad they taken fire and attacked the White 
^ French; canal. 
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Tower, where the magazine of powder lay, would 
undoubtedly not only have beaten down and des¬ 
troyed all the bridge, but sunk and torn the vessels 
in the river, and rendered the demolition beyond all 
expression for several miles about the country. 

At my return, I was infinitely concerned to find 
that goodly Church, St. Paul's—^now a sad ruin, and 
that beautiful portico (for structure comparable to 
any in Europe, as not long before repaired by the 
late King) now rent in pieces, flakes of large stones 
split asunder, and nothing remaining entire but the 
inscription in the architrave, showing by whom it 
was built, which had not one letter of it defaced ! 
It was astonishing to see what immense stones the 
heat had in a manner calcined, so that all the orna¬ 
ments, columns, friezes, capitals and projectures of 
massy Portland stone, flew off, even to the very roof, 
where a sheet of lead covering a great space (no less 
than six acres by measurej was totally melted. The 
ruins of the vaulted roof falling, broke into St. Faith's, 
which being filled with the magazines of books 
belonging to the Stationers, and carried thither for 
safety, they were all consumed, burning for a week 
following. It is also observable that the lead over 
the altar at the east end, was untouched, and among 
the divers monuments the body of one bishop 
remained entire. Thus lay in ashes that most 
venerable church, one of the most ancient pieces of 
early piety in the Christian world, besides near one 
hundred more. The lead, iron-work, bells, plate, 
&c., melted, the exquisitely wrought Mercers' Chapel, 
the sumptuous Exchange, the august fabric of Christ 
Church, all the rest of the Companies' Halls, splendid 
buildings, arches, entries, all in dust; the fountains 
dried up and ruined, whilst the very waters remained 
boiling; the voragos of subterranean cellars, wells, 
and dungeons, formerly warehouses, still burning in 
stench and dark clouds of smoke; so that m five or 
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six miles traversing about I did not see one load of 
timber xmconsumed, nor many stones but what were 
calcined white as snow. 

The people, who now walked about the ruins, 
appeared like men in some dismal desert, or rather, in 
some great city laid waste by a cruel enemy; to 
which was added the stench that came from some 
poor creatures* bodies, beds, and other combustible 
goods. Sir Thomas Gresham's statue, though fallen 
from its niche in the Royal Exchange, remained 
entire, when all those of the Kings since the Conquest 
were broken to pieces. Also the standard in Comhill, 
and Queen Elizabeth's effigies, with some arms on 
Ludgate, continued with but little detriment, whilst 
the vast iron chains of the City-streets, hinges, bars, 
and gates of prisons, were many of them melted and 
reduced to cinders by the vehement heat. Nor was 
I yet able to pass through any of the narrow streets, 
but kept the widest; the ground and air, smoke and 
fiery vapour, continued so intense, that my hair was 
almost singed, and my feet unsufferably surbated.^ 
The bye-lanes and narrow streets were quite filled 
up with rubbish ; nor could one have possibly known 
where he was, but by the ruins of some Church, or 
Hall, that had some remarkable tower, or pinnacle 
remaining. 

I then went towards Islington and Higligate, where 
one might have seen 200,000 people of all ranks and 
degrees dispersed, and lying along by their heaps of 
what they could save from the fire, deploring their 
loss ; and, though ready to perish for hunger and 
destitution, yet not asking one penny for relief, 
which to me appeared a stranger sight than any I 
had yet beheld. His Majesty and Council indeed 
took all imaginable care for their relief, by proclama¬ 
tion for the country to come in, and refresh them with 
provisions. 

^ Made »ore. An archaic word, generally used only of horses. 
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In the midst of all this calamity and confusion, 
there was, I know not how, an alarm begun that the 
French and Dutch, with whom we were now in 
hostility, were not only landed, but even entering 
the City. There was, in truth, some days before, 
great suspicion of those two nations joining; and 
now that they had been the occasion of firing the 
town. This report did so terrify, that on a sudden 
there was such an uproar and tumult that they run 
from their goods, and, taking what weapons they 
could come at, they could not be stopped from falling 
on some of those nations whom they casually met, 
without sense or reason. The clamour and peril grew 
so excessive, that it made the whole Court amazed, 
and they did with infinite pains and great difficulty, 
reduce and appease the people, sending troops of 
soldiers and guards, to cause them to retire into the 
fields again, where they were watched all this night. 
I left them pretty quiet, and came home sufficiently 
weary and broken. Their spirits thus a little calmed, 
and the affright abated, they now began to repair 
into the suburbs about the City, where such as had 
friends, or opportunity, got shelter for the present; 
to which his Majesty's proclamation also invited them. 

StiU, the plague continuing in our parish, I could 
not, without danger, adventure to our church. 

loth September, I went again to the ruins; for 
it was now no longer a city. 

13/A. I presented his Majesty with a survey of the 
ruins, and a plot for a new City, with a discourse on 
it; whereupon, after dinner, his Majesty sent for 
me into the Queen's bed-chamber, her Majesty and 
the Duke only being present. They examined each 
particular, and discoursed on them for near an hour, 
seeming to be extremely pleased with what I had so 
early thought on. The Queen was now in her 
cavdier ridmg-habit, hat and feather, and horseman's 
coat, goiz^ to take the air« 
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2isl October. This season, after so long and extra¬ 
ordinary a drought in August and September, as if 
preparatory for the dreadful fire, was so very wet 
and rainy as many feared an ensuing famine. 

2d>th, The pestilence, through God's mercy, began 
now to abate considerably in our town. 

To London to our office, and now had I on 
the vest and surcoat, or tunic, as it was called, after 
his Majesty had brought the whole court to it. It 
was a comely and manly habit, too good to hold, it 
being impossible for us in good earnest to leave the 
Monsieurs* vanities long. 

1667-8 

19/A February, I saw a Comedy acted at Court. 
In the afternoon, I witnessed a wrestling match for 
1000/. in St. James's Park, before his Majesty, a vast 
assemblage of lords and other spectators, betwixt the 
western and northern men, Mr. Secretary Morice 
and Lord Gerard being the judges. The western 
men won. Many great sums were betted. 

6th March, I proposed to my Lord Chancellor, 
Monsieur Kiviet's imdertaking to wharf the whole 
river of Thames, or quay, from the Temple to the 
Tower, as far as the fire destroyed, with brick, 
without piles, both lasting and ornamental.—Great 
frosts, snow, and winds, prodigious at the vernal 
equinox; indeed it had been a year of prodigies 
in this nation, plague, war, fire, rain, tempest and 
comet. 

%th June, To London, alarmed by the Dutch, who 
were fallen on our fleet at Chatham, by a most 
audacious enterprise entering the very river with 
part of their fleet, doing us not only disgrace, but 
incredible mischief in burning seve^ of our best 
men-of*war l}dng at anchor and moored there, and 
all this through our unaccountable negligence in not 
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setting out our fleet in due time. This alarm caused 
me, fearing the enemy might venture up the Thames 
even to London (which they might have done with 
ease, and fired all the vessels in the River too), to 
send away my best goods, plate, &c., from my house 
to another place. 

I went to see the work at Woolwich, a 
battery to prevent them coming up to London, which 
Prince Rupert commanded, and sunk some ships 
in the river. 

ijth. This night, about two o'clock, some chips 
and combustible matter prepared for some fire-ships, 
taking flame in Deptford-yard, made such a blaze, 
and caused such an uproar in the Tower (it being 
given out that the Dutch fleet was come up, and had 
landed their men and fired the Tower), as had liked 
to have done more mischief before people would be 
persuaded to the contrary and believe the accident. 
Everybody went to their arms. These were sad and 
troublesome times. 

28/A. I went to Chatham, and thence to view not 
only what mischief the Dutch had done; but how 
triumphantly their whole fleet lay within the very 
mouth of the Thames, all from the North Fore-land, 
Margate, even to the buoy of the Nore—a dreadful 
spectacle as ever Englishmen saw, and a dishonour 
never to be wiped off! Those who advised his 
Majesty to prepare no fleet this spring deserved—I 
know what—but- 

Here in the river off Chatham, just before the town, 
lay the carcase of the London (now the third time 
burnt), the Royal Oak, the James, &c. yet smoking; 
and now, when the mischief was done, we were making 
trifling forts on the brink of the river. Here were 
yet forces, both of horse and foot, with general 
Middleton continually expecting the motions of the 
enemy's fleet. I had much discourse with him, 
who was an experienced conunander* I told him I 
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wondered the King did not fortify Sheemess and the 
Ferry; both abandoned. 

2()th July, I went to Gravesend ; the Dutch fleet 
still at anchor before the river, where I saw five of 
his Majesty's men-at-war encounter above twenty 
of the Dutch, in the bottom of the Hope, chasing 
them with many broadsides given and returned 
towards the buoy of the Nore, where the body of 
their fleet lay, which lasted till about midnight. 
One of their ships was fired, supposed by themselves, 
she being run on ground. Having seen this bold 
action, and their braving us so far up the river, I 
went home the next day, not without indignation 
at our negligence, and the nation's reproach. It is 
well known who of the Commissioners of the Treasury 
gave advice that the charge of setting forth a fleet 
this year might be spared, Sir W. C. (Wilham Coventry) 
by name. 

1st August, I received the sad news of Abraham 
Cowley's death, that incomparable poet and virtuous 
man, my very dear friend, and was greatly deplored. 

lyth. There was now a very gadlant horse to be 
baited to death with dogs ; but he fought them all, 
so as the fiercest of them could not fasten on him, 
till the men run him through with their swords. 
This wicked and barbarous sport deserved to have been 
punished in the cruel contrivers to get money, under 
pretence that the horse had killed a man, which was 
false. I would not be persuaded to be a spectator. 

i^h September, To London, with Mr. Hemy 
Howard, of Norfolk, of whom I obtained the gift 
of his Arundelian Marbles, those celebrated and 
famous inscriptions Greek and Latin, gathered with 
so much cost and industry from Greece, by his 
illustrious grandfather, the magnificent Earl of 
Arundel, my noble friend whilst he lived. When I 
saw these precious monuments miserably neglected, 
and scattered up and down about the garden, and 
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other parts of Arundel House, and how exceedingly 
the corrosive air of London impaired them, I procured 
him to bestow them on the University of Oxford. 
This he was pleased to grant me; and now gave me 
the key of the gallery, with leave to mark Sn those 
stones, urns, altars, &c., and whatever I found had 
inscriptions on them, that were not statues. This I 
did; and getting them removed and piled together 
with those which were incrusted in the garden walls, 
I sent immediately letters to the Vice-Chancellor of 
what I had procured, and that if they esteemed it a 
service to the University (of which I hrd been a 
member), they should take order for their trans¬ 
portation. 

iith October, I went to see Lord Clarendon, late 
Lord Chancellor and greatest officer in England, in 
continual apprehension, what the Parliament would 
determine concerning him. 

g/A December, To visit the late Lord Chancellor. 
I found him in his garden at his new-built palace, 
sitting in his gout wheel-chair, and seeing the gates 
setting up towards the north and the fields. He 
looked and spake very disconsolately. After some 
while deploring his condition to me, I took my leave. 
Next morning, I heard he was gone; though I am 
persuaded that, had he gone sooner, though but to 
Combury, and there lain quiet, it would have satisfied 
the Parliament. That which exasperated them was 
his presuming to stay and contest the accusation as 
long as it was possible : and they were on the point 
of sending him to the Tower. 

2is^. I saw one Carr pilloried at Charing-cross for 
a libel, which was burnt before him by the hangman. 

1667-8 

yd March, Was launched at Deptford, that 
gO^y vessel. The Charles. I was near bis Majesty* 
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She is longer than the Sovereign, and carries no 
brass cannon; she was built by old Shish, a plain 
honest carpenter, master-builder of this dock, but 
one who can give very little account of his art by 
discourse, and is hardly capable of reading, yet of 
great ability in his calling. The family have been 
ship-carpenters in this yard above 300 years. 

12th. Went to visit Sir John Cotton, who had me 
into his library, full of good MSS. Greek and Latin, 
but most famous for those of the Saxon and English 
Antiquities, collected by his grandfather. 

August. I saw the magnificent entry of the 
French Ambassador Colbert, received in the Ban¬ 
queting House. I had never seen a richer coach than 
that which he came in to Whitehall. Standing by 
his Majesty at dinner in the presence, there was of 
that rare fruit called the King-pine, growing in 
Barbadoes and the West Indies ; the first of them I 
had ever seen.^ His Majesty having cut it up, was 
pleased to give me a piece off his own plate to taste 
of; it has a grateful acidity, but tastes more like 
the quince and melon than of any other fruit. 

1668^ 

13^A February, I presented his Majesty with my 
History of the Four Impostors ; he told me of other 
like cheats. I gave my book to Lord Arlington, to 
whom I dedicated it. It was now that he began to 
tempt me about writing " the Dutch War." 

2 nd April. Dined at Mr. Treasurer's, where was 
(with many noblemen) Colonel Titus of the bed¬ 
chamber, author of the famous piece against Crom¬ 
well, Killing no Murder. 

lott June. I went this evening to London, to carry 
Mr. Pepys to my brother Richard, now exceedingly 
afflicted with the stone, who had been successfully 

^ Se$ entry tinder 9 August &66x, p. 67. 
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cut, and carried the stone as big as a tennis-ball to 
show him, and encourage his resolution to go through 
the operation. 

xyth August, To London, spending almost the 
entire day in surveying what progress was made in 
re-building the ruinous City, which now began a little 
to revive after its sad calamity. 

2is^ October, To the Royal Society, meeting for 
the first time after a long recess, during vacation, 
according to custom; where was read a description 
of the prodigious eruption of Mount Etna; and 
our English itinerant presented an account of his 
autumnal peregrination about England, for which 
we hired him, bringing dried fowls, fish, plants, 
animals, &c. 

Uh December, To London, upon the second 
edition of my Sylva, which I presented to the Royal 
Society. 

1669-70 

i6th June, I went with some friends to the Bear 
Garden, where was cock-fighting, dog-fighting, bear 
and bull-baiting, it being a famous day for all these 
butcherly sports, or rather barbarous cruelties. The 
bulls did exceeding well, but the Irish wolf-dog 
exceeded, which was a tall greyhoimd, a stately 
creature indeed, who beat a cruel mastiff. One of 
the bulls tossed a dog full into a lady's lap as she sate 
in one of the boxes at a considerable height from the 
arena. Two poor dogs were killed, and so all ended 
with the ape on horseback, and I most heartily weary 
of the rude and dirty pastime, which I had not seen, 
I think, in'twenty years before. 

18/A. After dinner, my Lord communicated to 
me his Majesty's desire that I would engage to write 
the Histoty of our late War with the Hollanders, 
which I had hitherto declined; this I found was ill 
taken, and that I should disoblige his Majesty, who 
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had made choice of me to do him this service, and, 
if I would undertake it, I should have all the assistance 
the Secretary's office and others could give me, with 
other encouragements, which I could not decently 
refuse. 

26th August. After dinner, my Lord and I had 
a conference of more than an hour alone in his bed¬ 
chamber, to engage me in the History. I showed 
him something that I had drawn up, to his great 
satisfaction, and he desired me to show it to the 
Treasurer. 

2^th. I dined with the Treasurer, and consulted 
with him what pieces I was to add ; in the afternoon, 
the King took me aside into the balcony over the 
terrace, extremely pleased with what had been told 
him I had begun, in order to his commands, and 
enjoining me to proceed vigorously in it. He told 
me he had ordered the Secretaries of State to give 
me all necessary assistance of papers and particulars 
relating to it and enjoining me to make it a litiie keen, 
for that the Hollanders had very unhandsomely 
abused him in their pictures, books, and libels. 

i^th October. I spent the whole afternoon in 
private with the Treasurer, who put into my hands 
those secret pieces and transactions concerning the 
Dutch war, and particularly the expedition of Bergen, 
in which he had himself the chief part, and gave me 
instructions, till the King arriving from Newmarket, 
we both went up into his bed-chamber. 

21st. Dined with the Treasurer; and, after 
dinner, we were shut up together. I received other 
[further] advices, and ten paper-books of despatches 
and treaties; to return which again I gave a note 
under my hand to Mr. Joseph Williamson, Master of 
the Paper-office. 

3is^. I was this morning fifty years of age ; the 
Lord teach me to number my days so as to apply 
them to his glory t Amen. 
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x^th December, It was the thickest and darkest 
fog on the Thames that was ever known in the memory 
of man, and I happened to be in the very midst of it. 

1670-1 

iSth January, This day, I first acquainted his 
Majesty with that incomparable yoimg man, Gibbon, 
whom I had lately met with in an obscure place by 
mere accident, as I was walking near a poor solitary 
thatched house, in a field in our parish, near Sayes 
Court. I found him shut in ; but looking in at the 
window, I perceived him carving that large cartoon, 
or crucifix, of Tintoretto, a copy of which I had 
myself brought from Venice, where the original 
painting remains. I asked if I might enter; he 
opened the door civilly to me, and I saw him about 
such a work as for the curiosity of handling, drawing, 
and studious exactness, I never had before seen in 
all my travels. I questioned him why he worked 
in such an obscure and lonesome place ; he told me 
it was that he might apply himself to his profession 
without interruption, and wondered not a little how 
I foimd him out. I asked if he was unwilling to be 
made known to some great man, for that I believed it 
might turn to his profit; he answered, he was yet 
but a beginner, but would not be sorry to sell off 
that piece; on demanding the price, he said £100, 
In good earnest, the very frame was worth the money, 
there being nothing in nature so tender and delicate 
as the flowers and festoons about it, and yet the work 
was very strong; in the piece was more than one 
hundred figures of men, &c. I found he was likewise 
musical, and very civil, sober, and discreet in his 
discourse. There was only an old woman in the 
house. So, desiring leave to visit him sometimes, 

I went away. 

Of this young artbt, together with my manner of 
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finding him out, I acquainted the King, and begged 
that he would give me leave to bring him and his 
work to Whitehall, for that I would adventure my 
reputation with his Majesty that he had never seen 
anything approach it, and that he would be exceed¬ 
ingly pleased, and employ him. The King said he 
would himself go see him. This was the first notice 
his Majesty ever had of Mr. Gibbon. 

19/A February, This day dined with me Mr. 
Surveyor, Dr. Christopher Wren, and Mr. Pepys, 
Clerk of the Acts, two extraordinary ingenious, and 
knowing persons, and other friends. I carried them 
to see the piece of carving which I had recommended 
to the King. 

28/A. The Treasurer acquainted me that his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to nominate me one 
of the Council of Foreign Plantations, and give me a 
salary of £500 per annxim, to encourage me. 

1 st March, I caused Mr, Gibbon to bring to 
Whitehall his excellent piece of carving, where &ing 
come, I advertised his Majesty, who asked me where 
it was; I told him in Sir Richard Browne's (my 
father-in-law) chamber, and that if it pleased his 
Majesty to appoint wMther it should be brought, 
being large and though of wood heavy, I would take 
care for it. No," says the King, " show me the 
way. I'll go to Sir Richard's chamber," which he 
immediately did, walking along the entries after me 
till he came up into the room, where I also lay. No 
sooner was he entered and cast his eye on the work, 
but he was astonished at the curiosity of it; and 
having considered it a long time, and discoursed with 
Mr. Gibbon, whom I brought to kiss his hand, he 
commanded it should be immediately carried to the 

g ueen's side to show her. It was carried up into her 
3d-chamber, where she and the King looked on and 
admired it again; the King, being called away, left 
us with the Queen, believing she would have bought 
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it, it being a crucifix; but, when his Majesty was 
gone, a French peddling woman, one Madame de 
Boord, who used to bring petticoats and fans, and 
baubles, out of France to the ladies, began to find 
fault with several things in the work, which she 
understood no more than an ass, or a monkey, so 
as in a kind of indignation, I caused the person who 
brought it to carry it back to the chamber, finding 
the Queen so much governed by an ignorant French¬ 
woman, and this incomparable artist had his labour 
only for his pains, which not a little displeased me; 
and he was fain to send it down to his cottage again ; 
he not long after sold it for 8o/., though well worth 
loo/., without the frame, to Sir George Viner. 

His Majesty's Surveyor, Mr. Wren, faithfully 
promised me to employ him.^ I having also bespoke 
his Majesty for his work at Windsor, which my friend, 
Mr. May, the architect there, was going to alter, and 
repair imiversally; for, on the next day, I had a 
fair opportunity of talking to his Majesty about it, 
in the lobby next the Queen's side, where I presented 
him with some sheets of my history. I thence walked 
with him through St. James's Park to the garden, 
where I both saw and heard a very familiar discourse 
between . . . and Mrs. Nelly,* as they called an 
impudent comedian, she looking out of her garden 
on a terrace at the top of the wall, and . . . standing 
on the green walk xmder it. I was heartily sorry at 
this scene. 

lo^A. To London, about passing my patent as one 
of the standing Council for Plantations, a considerable 
honour, the others in the Council being chiefly noble¬ 
men and officers of state, 

loth May, Dined at Mr. Treasurer's, in company 
with Monsieur De Grammont and several French 

* The carving in the Choir, etc. of St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
executed by Gibbon. 

• Nell Gwynne. 
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noblemen, and one Blood, that impudent bold fellow 
who had not long before attempted to steal the 
imperial crown itself out of the Tower, pretending 
only curiosity of seeing the regalia there, when 
stabbing the keeper, though not mortally, he boldly 
went away with it through all the guards, taken only 
by the accident of his horse falling down. How he 
came to be pardoned, and even received into favour 
not only after this, but several other exploits almost 
as daring both in Ireland and here, I could never 
come to understand. Some believed he became a 
spy of several parties, being well with the Sectaries 
and Enthusiasts, and did liis Majesty services that 
way, which none alive could do so well as he; but 
it was certainly the boldest attempt, so the only 
treason of this sort that was ever pardoned. This 
man had not only a daring but a villanous unmerciful 
look, a false countenance, but very well-spoken, and 
dangerously insinuating. 

26/A. The Earl of Bristol's house in Queen's 
Street [Lincoln's Inn Fields] was taken for the 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, and 
furnished with rich hangings of the King's. This 
day we met the Duke of Buckingham, Earl of 
Lauderdale, Lord Culpeper, Sir George Carteret, Vice- 
Chamberlain, and myself, had the oaths given us 
by the Earl of Sandwich, our President. It was to 
advise and counsel his Majesty, to the best of our 
abilities, for the well-governing of his Foreign 
Plantations, &c., the form very little differing from 
that given to the Privy Council. We then took our 
places at the Board in the Coimcil-Chamber, a very 
large room furnished with atlases, maps, charts, 
globes, &c. 

The first thing we did was, to settle the form of a 
circular letter to the Governors of all his Majesty's 
Plantations and Territories in the West Indies and 
Islands thereof, to give them notice to whom they 
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should apply themselves on all occasions, and to 
render us an accoimt of their present state and 
government; but, what we most insisted on was, 
to know the condition of New England, which 
appearing to be very independent as to their regard 
to Old England, or his Majesty, rich and strong as 
they now were, there were great debates in what style 
to write to them; for the condition of that Colony 
was such, that they were able to contest with all other 
Plantations about them, and there was fear of their 
breaking from all dependence on this nation; his 
Majesty, therefore, commended this affair more 
expressly. We, therefore, thought fit, in the first 
place, to acquaint ourselves as well as we could of the 
state of that place, by some whom we heard of that 
were newly come from thence, and to be informed of 
their present posture and condition; some of our 
Council were for sending them a menacing letter, 
which those who better understood the peevish and 
touchy humour of that Colony, were utterly against. 

6 th June, I went to Council, where was produced 
a most exact and ample information of the state of 
Jamaica, and of the best expedients as to New 
England, on which there was a long debate ; but at 
len^h it was concluded that, if any, it should be 
only a conciliating paper at first, or civil letter, till 
we had better information of the present face of 
things, since we understood they were a people 
almost upon the very brink of renouncing any 
dependence on the Crown. 

yd August, A full appearance at the Council. 
The matter in debate was, whether we should send 
a deputy to New England, requiring them of the 
Massachusets to restore such to their limits and 
respective possessions, as had petitioned the Council; 
this to be the open commission only; but, in truth, 
with secret instructions to inform us of the condition 
of those Colonies, and whether tiney wa:e of such 
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power, as to be able to resist his Majesty and declare 
for themselves as independent of the Crown, which 
we were told, and which of late years made them 
refractory. Colonel Middleton, being called in, 
assured us they might be curbed by a few of his 
Majesty's first-rate frigates, to spoil their trade with 
the islands ; but, though my Lord President was not 
satisfied, the rest were, and we did resolve to advise 
his Majesty to send Commissioners with a formal 
commission for adjusting boundaries, &c., with some 
other instructions. 

19/A. To Council. The letters of Sir Thomas 
Modiford were read, giving relation of the exploit at 
Panama, which was very brave; they took, burnt, and 
pillaged the town of vast treasures, but the best of 
the booty had been shipped off, and lay at anchor 
in the South Sea, so that, after our men had ranged 
the country sixty miles about, they went back to 
Nombre de Dios, and embarked for Jamaica. Such 
an action had not been done since the famous Drake. 

ijth October, My Lord Henry Howard coming this 
night to visit my Lord Chamberlain, and stajdng a 
day, would needs have me go with him to Norwich, 
promising to convey me back, after a day or two; 
this, as I could not refuse, I was not hard to be per¬ 
suaded to, having a desire to see that famous scholar 
and physician. Dr. T. Browne, author of the Rdigio 
Medici and Vulgar Errors, now lately knighted. 
Thither, then, went my Lord and I alone, in his 
flying chariot with six horses. 

Next morning, I went to see Sir Thomas Browne 
(with whom I had some time corresponded by letter, 
though I had never seen him before); his whole 
house and garden being a paradise and cabinet of 
rarities, and that of the best collection, especially 
medals, books, plants, and natural things. 
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12th March, Now was the first blow given by us 
to the Dutch convoy of the Smyrna fleet, by Sir 
Robert Holmes and Lord Ossory, in which we received 
little save blows, and a worthy reproach for 
attacking our neighbours ere any war was proclaimed, 
and then pretending the occasion to be, that some 
time before, the Merlin yacht chancing to sail through 
the whole Dutch fleet, their Admiral did not strike 
to that trifling vessel. Surely, this was a quarrel 
slenderly grounded, and not becoming Christian 
neighbours. We are like to thrive, accordingly. 
Lord Ossory several times deplored to me his being 
engaged in it; he had more justice and honour than 
in the least to approve of it, though he had been over¬ 
persuaded to the expedition. There is no doubt 
but we should have surprised this exceeding rich 
fleet, had not the avarice and ambition of Holmes 
and Spragge separated themselves, and wilfully 
divided our fleet, on presumption that either of them 
was strong enough to deal with the Dutch convoy 
without joining and mutual help; but they so 
warmly plied our divided fleets, that whilst in conflict 
the merchants sailed away, and got safe into Holland. 

2isf March. I visited the coasts in my district 
of Kent, and divers wounded and languishing poor 
men, that had been in the Smyrna conflict. I went 
over to see the new-begun Fort of Tilbury; a royal 
work, indeed, and such as will one day bridle a great 
city to the purpose, before they are aware. 

2^h. I saw the chirurgeon cut off the leg of a 
woimded sailor, the stout and gallant man enduring 
it with incredible patience, without being boimd to 
his chair, as usual on such painful occasions. I bad 
hardly courage enough to be present. Not being 
cut off high enough, the gangrene prevailed, and the 
second operation cost the poor creature his life. 
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Lord I what miseries are mortal men subject to, 
and what confusion and mischief do the avarice, 
anger, and ambition of Princes, cause in the world I 

4/A April, I went to see the fopperies of the Papists 
at Somerset-House and York-House, where now the 
French Ambassador had caused to be represented our 
Blessed Saviour at the Pascal Supper with his 
Disciples, in figures and puppets made as big as the 
life, of wax-work, curiously clad and sitting round a 
large table, the room nobly hung, and shining with 
innumerable lamps and candles: this was exposed 
to all the world ; all the City came to see it. Such 
liberty had the Roman Catholics at this time obtained. 

loth May, I was ordered, by letter from the 
Council, to repair forthwith to his Majesty, whom I 
found in the Pall-Mall, in St. James's Park, where his 
Majesty coming to me from the company, commanded 
me to go immediately to the sea-coast, and to observe 
the motion of the Dutch fleet and ours, the Duke and 
so many of the flower of our nation being now under 
sail, coming from Portsmouth, through the Downs, 
where it was believed there might be an encounter. 

i^h. To Dover; but the fleet did not appear till 
the i6th, when the Duke of York with his and the 
French squadron, in all 170 ships (of which above 
100 were men-of-war), sailed by, after the Dutch, 
who were newly withdrawn. Such a gallant and 
formidable navy never, I think, spread sail upon the 
seas. It was a goodly yet terrible sight, to behold 
them as I did, passing eastward by the straits betwixt 
Dover and Calais in a glorious day. The wind was 
yet so high, that I could not well go aboard, and they 
were soon got out of sight. The next day, having 
visited our prisoners and the Castle, and sauted the 
Governor, I took horse for Margate. Here, from the 
North Foreland Lighthouse top (which is a Pharos, 
built of brick, and having on the top a cradle of iron, 
in which a man attends a great sea-coal fire all the 
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year long, when the nights are dark, for the safeguard 
of sailors), we could see our fleet as they lay at 
anchor. The next morning, they weighed, and 
sailed out of sight to the N.E. 

24^A. To London, and gave his Majesty an account 
of my journey, and that I had put dl things in 
readiness upon all events, and so returned home 
sufficiently wearied. 

^oth November, I was chosen Secretary to the 
Royal Society. 

1672-3 

26/A March, I was sworn a younger brother of the 
Trinity-House, with my most worthy and long 
acquainted noble friend. Lord Ossory (eldest son 
to the Duke of Ormond), Sir Richard Browne, my 
father-in-law, being now Master of that Society; 
after which there was a great collation. 

^oth, Easter-Day. At the sermon coram Rege, 
preached by Dr. Sparrow, Bishop of Exeter, to a 
most crowded auditory; I staid to see whether, 
according to custom, the Duke of York received the 
Communion with the King; but he did not, to the 
amazement of every body. This being the second 
year he had forborne, and put it off, and within a day 
of the Parliament sitting, who had lately made so 
severe an Act against the incresise of Popery, gave 
exceeding grief and scandal to the whole nation, that 
the heir of it, and the son of a martyr for the Pro¬ 
testant religion, should apostatize. \^at the conse¬ 
quence of this vnU be, God only knows, and wise men 
dread. 

5^ November, This night the youths of the City 
burnt the Pope in effigy, after they had made i»t>- 
cession with it in great triumph, they being displeased 
at the Duke for altering his religion, and marrying 
an Italian lady. 

20^ Decemier. I had some discourse with certain 
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strangers, not unlearned, who had been bom not far 
from Old Nineveh ; they assured me of the ruins 
being still extant, and vast and wonderful were the 
buildings, vaults, pillars, and magnificent fragments; 
but they could say little of the Tower of Babel that 
satisfied me. But the description of the amenity 
and fragrancy of the country for health and cheerful¬ 
ness, delighted me; so sensibly they spake of the 
excellent air and climate in respect of our cloudy and 
splenetic country. 

30^A. I gave Almighty God thanks for His infinite 
goodness to me the year past, and begged His mercy 
and protection the year following: afterwards, 
invited my neighbours to spend the day with me. 

1673-4 

19/A August, His Majesty told me how exceedingly 
the Dutch were displeased at my treatise of the 
History of Commerce that the Holland Ambassador 
had complained to him of what I had touched of the 
Flags and Fishery, &c., and desired the book might 
be called in ; whUst, on the other side, he assured 
me he was exceedingly pleased with what I had done, 
and gave me many thanks. However, it being just 
upon conclusion of the treaty of Breda (indeed it was 
designed to have been published some months before 
and when we were at defiance), his Majesty told me 
he must recall it formally ; but gave order that what 
copies should be publicly seized to pacify the Ambas¬ 
sador, should immediately be restored to the printer, 
and that neither he nor the vender should be molested. 
The truth is, that which touched the Hollander was 
much less than what the King himself furnished me 
with, and obliged me to publish, having caused it to 
be read to him before it went to the press ; but the 
error was, it should have been published tefore the 

* The latrodttctioa to bis intended History of the X>otchWar. 
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peace was proclaimed. The noise of this book's 
suppression made it presently be bought up, and 
turned much to the stationer's advantage. It was 
no other than the Preface prepared to be prefixed to 
my History of the whole War; which I now pursued 
no further. 

2is^. In one of the meadows at the foot of the long 
Terrace below the Castle [Windsor], works were 
thrown up to show the King a representation of the 
City of Maestricht, newly taken by the French. 
Bastions, bulwarks, ramparts, palisadoes, graffs, 
hom-works, counter-scarps, &c., were constructed. 
It was attacked by the Duke of Monmouth (newly 
come from the real siege) and the Duke of York, with 
a little army, to show their skill in tactics. On 
Saturday night, they made their approaches, opened 
trenches, raised batteries, took the counterscarp and 
ravelin, after a stout defence; great guns fired on 
both sides, grenadoes shot, mines sprung, parties sent 
out, attempts of raising the siege, prisoners taken, 
parleys; and, in short, all the circumstances of a 
formal siege, to appearance, and, what is most 
strange, all without disorder, or ill accident, to the 
great satisfaction of a thousand spectators. Being 
night, it made a formidable show. The siege being 
over, I went with Mr. Pepys back to London, where 
we arrived about three in the morning. 

20/A October, At Lord Berkeley's, I discoursed with 
Sir Thomas Modiford, late Governor of Jamaica, and 
with Colonel Morgan, who undertook that gsdlant 
exploit from Nombre de Dios to Panama, on the 
Continent of America ; he told me 10,000 men would 
easily conquer all the Spanish Indies, they were so 
secure. They took great booty, and mu<± greater 
had been taken, had they not been betrayed and so 
discovered before their approach, by which the 
Spaniards had time to carry their vast treasure on 
board ships that put off to sea in sight of our men. 
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who had no boats to follow. They set fire to Panama, 
and ravaged the country sixty miles about. The 
Spaniards were so supine and unexercised, that they 
were afraid to fire a great gun. 

19/A November, I heard that stupendous violin. 
Signor Nicholao (with other rare musicians), whom 
I never heard mortal man exceed on that instrument. 
He had a stroke so sweet, and made it speak like the 
voice of a man, and, when he pleased, like a concert 
of several instruments. He did wonders upon a note, 
and was an excellent composer. Here was also that 
rare lutanist. Dr. Wallgrave ; but nothing approached 
the violin in Nicholao's hand. He played such 
ravishing things as astonished us all. 

1674- 5 

2 nd September, I went to see Dulwich College, 
being the pious foundation of one Alle)^, a famous 
comedian, in King James's time. The chapel is 
pretty, the rest of the hospital very ill contrived ; it 
yet maintains divers poor of both sexes. It is a 
melancholy part of Camberwell parish. 

1675- 6 

30/A March. Dining with my Lady Sunderland, 
I saw a fellow swallow a knife, and divers great pebble 
stones, which would make a plain rattling one against 
another. The knife was in a sheath of horn. 

11th May, I dined with Mr. Charleton, and went to 
see Mr. Montague's new palace near Bloomsbury, built 
by Mr. Hooke, of our Society, after the French 
manner.^ 

26/A August, I dined at the Admiralty with 
S^retary Pepys, and supped at the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain's. Here was Captain Baker, who had been lately 

^ Now the BriUsh Museum. 
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on the attempt of the North-west passage. He 
reported prodigious depth of ice, blue as a sapphire, 
and as transparent. The thick mists were their chief 
impediment, and cause of their return. 

1676- 7 

October, I went to church at Godstone, and 
to see old Sir John Evelyn's dormitory, joining to the 
church, paved with marble, where he and his lady 
lie on a very stately monument at length; he in 
armour of white marble. The inscription is only an 
account of his particular branch of the family, on 
black marble. 

2yd, Saw the Prince of Orange; his marriage 
with the Lady Mary, eldest daughter to the Duke of 
York, by Mrs. Hyde, the late Duchess, was now 
declared, 

1677- 8 

2 gth June. Returned with my Lord by Hounslow 
Heath, where we saw the new-raised army encamped, 
designed against France, in pretence, at least; but 
which gave umbrage to the Parliament. His Majesty 
and a world of company were in the field, and the 
whole army in battalia ; a very glorious sight. Now 
were brought into service a new sort of soldiers, 
called Grenadiers, who were dexterous in flinging 
hand grenados, every one having a pouch full; they 
had furred caps with coped crowns like Janizaries,^ 
which made them look very fierce, and some had long 
hoods hanging down behind, as we picture fools. 
Their clothing being likewise piebald, yellow and 
red. 

23^^* J^ly- Went to see Mr. Elias Ashmole^s 
library and curiosities, at Lambeth. He has divers 
MSS,, but most of them astrological, to which study 

* Turldali infantry wlio fonnad the bodyguard of tbe Sultan# 
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he is addicted, though I believe not learned, but very 
industrious, as his History of the order of the Garter 
proves. He showed me a toad included in amber. 
The prospect from a turret is very fine, it being so near 
London, and yet not discovering any house about the 
country. The famous John Tradescant bequeathed 
his Repository to this gentleman, who has given them 
to the University of Oxford, and erected a lecture ^ 
on them over the laboratory, in imitation of the 
Royal Society. 

2^th August, I went to see my Lord of St. Alban's 
house, at Byfleet, an old large building. Thence, 
to the paper-mills, where I found them making a 
coarse white paper. They cull the rags which are 
linen for white paper, woollen for brown ; then they 
stamp them in troughs to a pap, with pestles, or 
hammers, like the powder-mills, then put it into a 
vessel of water, in which they dip a frame closely 
wired with wire as small as a hair and as close as a 
weaver's reed; on this they take up the pap, the 
superfluous water draining through the wire; this 
they dexterously turning, shake out like a pancake 
on a smooth board between two pieces of flannel, then 
press it between a great press, the flannel sucking 
out the moisture ; then, t^ing it out, they ply and 
dry it on strings, as they dry linen in the laundry; 
then dip it in ^um-water, lastly, polish and make it 
up in quires. They put some gum in the water in 
which they macerate the rags. The mark we find 
on the sheets is formed in the wire. 

2 Sth, There was at Weybridge the Duchess of 
Norfolk, Lord Thomas Howard (a worthy and virtuous 
gentleman, with whom my son was sometime bred 
in Arundel House) who was newly come from Rome, 
where he had been some time ; also one of the Duke's 
daughters, by his first lady. My Lord leading me 
about the house made no scruple of showing me all 

^ What we ^ould now caU a 


9 . 
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the hiding-places for the Popish priests, and where 
they said mass, for he was no bigoted Papist. He 
told me he never trusted them with any secret, and 
used Protestants only in all businesses of importance. 

2 ()th, I was called to London to wait upon the 
Duke of Norfolk, who having at my sole request 
bestowed the Arundelian Library on the Royal 
Society, sent to me to take charge of the books, and 
remove them, only stipulating that I would suffer 
the Herald's chief officer. Sir William Dugdale, to 
have such of them as concerned Heraldry and the 
Marshal's office, books of Armory and Genealogies, the 
Duke being Earl Marshal of England. I procured for 
our Society, besides printed books, near one hundred 
MSS., some in Greek of great concernment. The 
printed books being of the oldest impressions, are 
not the less valuable; I esteem them almost equal 
to MSS. Amongst them, are most of the Fathers, 
printed at Basil,^ before the Jesuits abused them 
with their expurgatory Indexes. Many of these 
books had been presented by Popes, Cardinals, and 
great persons, to the Earls of Arundel and Dukes of 
Norfolk; and the late magnificent Earl of Arundel 
bought a noble library in Germany, which is in this 
collection, I should not, for the honour I bear the 
family, have persuaded the Duke to part with these, 
had I not seen how negligent he was of them, suffering 
the priests and everybody to carry away and dispose 
of what they pleased; so that abundance of rare 
things are irrecoverably gone. 

Having taken order here, I went to the Royal 
Society to give them an account of what I had pro¬ 
cured, that they might call a Council and appoint a 
day to wait on the Duke to thank him for this 
munificent gift. 

1st Octob^. The Parliament and the whole Nation 
were alarmed about a conspiracy of some eminent 
*■ Basle. 
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Papists for the destruction of the King and intro¬ 
duction of Popery, discovered by one Oates and 
Dr. Tongue, which last I knew, being the translator of 
of the “ Jesuits* Morals **; I went to see and converse 
with him at Whitehall, with Mr. Oates, one that was 
lately an apostate to the Church of Rome, and now 
returned again with this discovery. He seemed to 
be a bold man, and, in my thoughts, furiously 
indiscreet; but everybody believed what he said; 
and it quite changed the genius and motions of the 
Parliament, growing now corrupt and interested with 
long sitting and court practices ; but, with all this. 
Popery would not go down. This discovery turned 
them all as one man against it, and nothing was 
done but to find out the depth of this. Oates was 
encouraged, and everything he afiirmed taken for 
gospel;—the truth is, the Roman Catholics were 
exceeding bold and busy ever5rwhere, since the Duke 
forbore to go any longer to the chapel. 

2 is^. The murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, 
found strangled about this time, as was manifest, 
by the Papists, he being the Justice of the Peace, and 
one who knew much of their practices, as conversant 
with Coleman (a servant of the . . . now accused), 
put the whole nation into a new ferment against them. 

$th November, Dr. Tillotson preached before the 
Commons at St. Margaret's, He said the Papists 
were now arrived at that impudence, as to deny that 
there ever was any such as the gunpowder-conspiracy ; 
but he affirmed that he himself had several letters 
written by Sir Everard Digby (one of the traitors), in 
which he gloried that he was to suffer for it; and 
that it was so contrived, that of the Papists not above 
two or three should have been blown up, and they, 
such as were not worth saving. 

i$th. The Queen's birthday. I never saw the 
Cotit more brave, nor the nation in more apprehen¬ 
sion and consternation. Coleman and one Staly had 
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now been tried, condemned, and executed. On this, 
Oates grew so presumptuous, as to accuse the Queen 
of intending to poison the King; which certainly 
that pious and virtuous lady abhorred the thoughts 
of, and Oates’s circumstances made it utterly unlikely 
in my opinion. He probably thought to gratify some 
who would have been glad his Majesty should have 
married a fruitful lady ; but the King was too kind 
a husband to let any of these make impression on 
him. However, divers of the Popish peers were sent 
to the Tower, accused by Oates ; and all the Roman 
Catholic lords were by a new Act for ever excluded 
the Parliament; which was a mighty blow. The 
King’s, Queen’s, and Duke’s servants, were banished, 
and a test to be taken by everybody who pretended 
to enjoy any office of public trust, and who would not 
be suspected of Popery. 

1678-9 

2$th January, The Long Parliament, which had 
sat ever since the Restoration, was dissolved by 
persuasion of the Lord Treasurer, though divers of 
them were believed to be his pensioners. At this, 
all the politicians were at a stand, they being very 
eager in pursuit of the late plot of the Papists. 

4/A February, My Brother, Evel)m, was now 
chosen Knight for the County of Surrey, carrying 
it against my Lord Longford and Sir Adam Brown, 
of Bechworth Castle. The country coming in to 
give him their suffrages were so many, that I believe 
they eat and drank him out near £2000, by a most 
abominable custom. 

June, I dined with Mr. Pepys in the Tower, 
he having been committed by the House of Commons 
for misdemeanors in the Admiralty when he was 
Secretary; I believe he was unjustly charged.^ 
» With hdng a Papibt. 
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Here I saluted my Lords Stafford and Petre, who 
were committed for the Popish plot. 

'ird July. Sending a piece of venison to Mr. Pepys, 
still a prisoner, I went and dined with him. 

I went early to the Old Bailey Sessions- 
house, to the famous trial of Sir George Wakeman, 
one of the Queen’s physicians, and three Benedictine 
monks ; the first (whom I was well acquainted with, 
and take to be a worthy gentleman abhorring such 
a fact) for intending to poison the King ; the others 
as accomplices to carry on the plot, to subvert the 
government, and introduce Popery. The Bench 
was crowded with the Judges, Lord Mayor, Justices, 
and innumerable spectators. The chief accusers. 
Dr. Oates (as he called himself), and one Bedlow, a 
man of inferior note. After a long and tedious trial of 
nine hours, the Jury brought them in not guilty, 
to the extraordinary triumph of the Papists, and 
without sufficient disadvantage and reflections on 
witnesses, especially Oates and Bedlow. 

This was a happy day for the Lords in the Tower, 
who expecting their trial, had this gone against the 
prisoners at the bar, would all have been in the utmost 
hazard. For my part, I look on Oates as a vain, 
insolent man, pufled up with the favour of the 
Commons for having discovered something really 
true, more especially as detecting the dangerous 
intrigue of Coleman, proved out of his own letters, 
and of a general design which the Jesuited party 
of the Papists ever had and still have, to ruin the 
Church of England; but that he was trusted with 
those great secrets he pretended, or had any solid 
ground for what he accused divers noblemen of, 
I have many reasons to induce my contrary belief. 
That among so many commissions as he affirmed to 
have delivered to them from P. Oliva ^ and the 
Pope,—^he who made no scruple of opening all other 
* Padrd Oliva, General of the Order of Jesuits. 
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papers, letters, and secrets, should not only not open 
any of those pretended commissions, but not so much 
as take any copy or witness of any one of them, is 
almost miraculous. But the Commons (some leading 
persons I mean of them) had so exalted him, that 
they took all he said for Gospel, and without more 
ado ruined all whom he named to be conspirators; 
nor did he spare whoever came in his way. But 
indeed the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
suspected to have been compassed by the Jesuits' 
party for his intimacy with Coleman (a busy person 
whom I also knew), and the fear they had that he was 
able to have discovered things to their prejudice, 
did so exasperate not only the Commons but all the 
nation, that much of these sharpnesses against the 
more honest Roman Catholics who lived peaceably, 
is to be imputed to that horrid fact. 

28/A November, Came over the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth from Holland unexpectedly to his Majesty; 
whilst the Duke of York was on his journey to 
Scotland, whither the King sent him to reside and 
govern. The bells and bonfires of the City at this 
arrival of the Duke of Monmouth publishing their 
joy, to the no small regret of some at Court. This 
Duke, whom for distinction they called the Pro¬ 
testant Duke, the people made their idol. 

December, I dined, together with Lord Ossory 
and the Earl of Chesterfield, at the Portugal Ambas¬ 
sador's, now newly come, at Cleveland House, a 
noble palace. The staircase is sumptuous, and the 
gallery and garden; but, above all, the costly 
furniture belonging to the Ambassador, especially 
the rich Japan cabinets, of which I think there were 
a dozen. There was a billiard-table, with as many 
more hazards as ours commonly have; the game 
being only to prosecute the ball till hazarded, with¬ 
out passing the port, or touching the pin; if one 
miss hittk^ the ball every time, the game is lost^ 
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or if hazarded. It is more difficult to hazard a ball, 
though so many, than in our table, by reason the 
bound is made so exactly even, and the edges not 
stuffed; the balls are also bigger, and they for the 
most part use the sharp and small end of the billiard- 
stick, which is shod with brass, or silver. The 
entertainment was exceeding civil; but, besides a 
good olio,^ the dishes were trifling, hashed and con- 
dited after their way, not at all fit for an English 
stomach, which is for solid meat. There was yet 
good fowls, but roasted to coal, nor were the sweet¬ 
meats good. 

1679-80 

2 nd September, I had an opportunity, his Majesty 
being still at Windsor, of seeing his private library 
at Whitehall, at my full ease. I went with expecta¬ 
tion of finding some curiosities, but, though there 
were about 1000 volumes, there were few of 
importance which I had not perused before. There 
is a folio MS. of good thickness, being the several 
exercises, as Themes, Orations, Translations, &c., 
of King Edward VI., all written and subscribed by 
his own hand, and with his name very legible, and 
divers of the Greek interleaved and corrected after 
the manner of schoolboys' exercises, and that 
exceedingly well and proper; with some epistles 
to his preceptor, which show that young Prince to 
have been extraordinarily advanced in leammg, 
and stupendously knowing for his age. There is 
likewise his Journal no less testifying his early ripeness 
and care about the affairs of state. 

In the rest of the private lodgings contiguous to 
this, are divers of the best pictures of the great 
masters, Raphael, Titian, &c., and, in my esteem, 
above all, the Noli me tangere of our Blessed Saviour 
to Mary Magdalen after his Resurrection, of Hans 
*■ Mixed dish of meats and vegetables. 
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Holbein ; than which I never saw so much reverence 
and kind of heavenly astonishment expressed in a 
picture. 

There are also divers curious clocks, watches, and 
pendules of exquisite work, and other curiosities. 
An ancient woman who made these lodgings clean, 
and had all the keys, let me in at pleasure for a small 
reward, by means of a friend. 

•^oth October, I went to London to be private, my 
birthday being the next day, and I now arrived at 
my sixtieth year; on which I began a more solemn 
survey of my whole life, in order to the making and 
confinning my peace with God, by an accurate 
scrutiny of all my actions past, as far as I was able 
to call them to mind. How difficult and uncertain, 
yet how necessary a work! The Lord be merciful 
to me, and accept me! Who can tell how oft he 
offendeth ? Teach me, therefore, so to number my 
days, that I may apply my heart unto wisdom, and 
make my calling and election sure. Amen, Lord 
Jesus! 

^oth November, The signal day begun the trial 
(at which I was present) of my Lord Viscount Stafford, 
for conspiring the death of the King. The two first 
days, in which were read the commission and impeach¬ 
ment, were but a tedious entrance into matter of 
fact, at which I was but little present. But, on 
Thursday, I was commodiously seated amongst the 
Commons, when the witnesses were sworn and 
examined. The principal witnesses were Mr. Oates 
(who called himself Dr.), Mr. Dugdale, and Turberville. 
Oates swore that he delivered a commission to 
Viscount Stafford from the Pope, to be Paymaster- 
General to an army intended to be raised ;—^Dugdale, 
that being at Lord Aston's, the prisoner dealt with 
him plainly to murder his Majesty; and Turberville, 
that at Paris he also proposed the same to him. 

yd December, The depositions of my Lord's 
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witnesses were taken, to invalidate the King's 
witnesses ; they were very slight persons, but, being 
fifteen or sixteen, they took up all that day, and in 
truth they rather did my Lord injury than service. 

Came other witnesses of the Commons to 
corroborate the King’s, some being Peers, some 
Commons, with others of good quality, who took off 
all the former day’s objections, and set the King’s 
witnesses recti in Curid. 

6 th. Sir William Jones summed up the evidence ; 
to him succeeded all the rest of the managers, and 
then Mr. Henry Poule made a vehement oration. 
After this my Lord, as on all occasions, and often 
during the trial, spoke in his own defence, denying 
the charge altogether, and that he had never seen 
Oates, or Tur&rville, at the time and manner 
affirmed: in truth, their testimony did little weigh 
with me; Dugdale’s only seemed to press hardest, 
to which my Lord spake a great while, but confusedly, 
without any method. 

jth December. On Tuesday, I was again at the 
trial, when judgment was demanded ; and, after my 
Lord had spoken what he could in denying the fact, 
the managers answering the objections, the Peers 
adjourned to their House, and within two hours 
returned again. There was, in the meantime, this 
question put to the judges, “ whether there being but 
one witness to any single crime, or act, it could 
amoimt to convict a man of treason." They gave an 
unanimous opinion that in case of treason they all 
were overt acts, for though no man should be con¬ 
demned by one witness for any one act, yet for 
several acts to the same intent, it was valid; which 
was my Lord's case. This being past, and the Peers 
in their seats again, the Lord Chancellor Finch (this 
day the Lord High-Steward) removing to the wool- 
sa^ next his Majesty’s state, after summoning the 
Lieutenant of the Tower to bring forth his prisoner, 
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and proclamation made for silence, demanded of 
every peer (who were in all eighty-six) whether 
William, Lord Viscount Stafford, were guilty of the 
treason laid to his charge, or not guilty. 

Then the Peer spoken to, standing up, and laying 
his right hand upon his breast, said Guilty, or Not 
guilty, upon my honour, and then sat down, the Lord 
Steward noting their suffrages as they answered upon 
a paper: when all had done, the number of Not 
guilty being but 31, the Guilty 55 : and then, after 
proclamation for silence again, the Lord Steward 
directing his speech to the prisoner, against whom the 
axe was turned edgeways and not before, in aggrava¬ 
tion of his crime, he being ennobled by the King's 
father, and since received many favours from his 
present Majesty: after enlarging on his offence, 
deploring first his own unhappiness that he who had 
never condemned any man before should now be 
necessitated to begin with him, he then pronounced 
sentence of death by hanging, drawing, and quarter¬ 
ing, according to form, with great solemnity and 
dreadful gravity ; and, after a short pause, told the 
prisoner that he believed the Lords would intercede 
for the omission of some circumstances of his sentence, 
beheading only excepted; and then breaking his 
white staff, the Court was dissolved. My Lord 
Stafford during ail this latter part spake but little, 
and only gave their Lordships thanks after the 
sentence was pronounced; and indeed behaved 
himself modestly, and as became him. 

22nd, A solenm public Fast that God would 
prevent all Popish plots, avert his judgments, and 
give a blessing to the proceedings of parliament now 
assembled, and which struck at the succession of 
the Duke of York. 

2^h. The Viscount Stafford was beheaded on 
Tower-hill. 
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1680- 1 

$ih May. Came to dine with me Sir William 
Fermor, of Northamptonshire, and Sir Christopher 
Wren, his Majesty’s Architect and Surveyor, now 
building the Cathedral of St. Paul, and the Column 
in memory of the City’s conflagration, and was in 
hand with the building of fifty parish churches. A 
wonderful genius had this incomparable person. 

20th May. Our new curate preached, a pretty 
hopeful young man, yet somewhat raw, newly come 
from college, full of Latin sentences, which in time 
will wear off. He read prayers very well. 

^oih November. Sir Christopher Wren chosen 
President [of the Royal Society], Mr. Austine, 
Secretary, with Dr. Plot, the ingenious author of the 
History of Oxfordshire. There was a most illustrious 
appearance. 

1681- 2 

24/A January. This evening, I was at the enter¬ 
tainment of th*i Morocco Ambassador at the Duchess 
of Portsmouth’s glorious apartments at Whitehall, 
where was a great banquet of sweetmeats and music; 
but at which both the Ambassador and his retinue 
behaved themselves with extraordinary moderation 
and modesty, though placed about a long table, 
a lady between two Moors, and amongst these were 
the King’s natural children, namely. Lady Lichfield 
and Sussex, the Duchess of Portsmouth, Nelly, &c., 
concubines and cattle of that sort, as splendid as 
jewels and excess of bravery could make them ; the 
Moors neither admiring nor seeming to regard any¬ 
thing, furniture or the like, with any earnestness, 
and but decently tasting of the banquet. They 
drank a little milk and water, but not a drop of wine ; 
they also drank of a sorbet and jacolatt; ^ did not 
t Sberbert and chocolate. 
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look about, or stare on the ladies, or express the least 
surprise, but with a courtly negligence in pace, 
countenance, and whole behaviour, answering only 
to such questions as were asked with a great deal of 
wit and gallantry, and so gravely took leave with this 
compliment, that God would bless the Duchess of 
Portsmouth and the Prince her son, meaning the 
little Duke of Richmond. The King came in at the 
latter end, just as the Ambassador was going away. 
In this manner was this slave (for he was no more at 
home) entertained by most of the nobility in town, 
and went often to Hyde Park on horseback, where 
he and his retinue showed their extraordinary 
activity in horsemanship, and flinging and catching 
their lances at full speed ; they rode very short, and 
could stand upright at full speed, managing their 
spears with incredible agility. He went sometimes 
to the theatres, where, upon any foolish or fantastical 
action, he could not forbear laughing, but he 
endeavoured to hide it with extraordinary modesty 
and gravity. In a word, the Russian Ambassador, 
still at Court, behaved himself like a clown, compared 
to this civil heathen. 

28/A. Mr. Pepys, late Secretary to the Admiralty, 
showed me a large folio containing the whole mechanic 
part and art of building royal ships and men of war, 
made by Sir Anthony Dean, being so accurate a piece 
from the very keel to the lead Wock, riggmg, ^ms, 
victualling, manning, and even to every individual 
pin and nail, in a method so astonishing and curious, 
with a draught, both geometrical and in perspective, 
and several sections, that I do not think the world 
can show the like. I esteem this book as an extra¬ 
ordinary jewel. 

February, Having had several violent fits of an 
ague, recourse was had to bathing my legs in milk up 
to the knees, made as hot as I could endure it; and 
sitting so in it in a deep chum, or vessel, covered with 
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blankets, and drinking posset, then going to bed and 
sweating, I not only missed that expected fit, but had 
no more, only continued weak, that I could not go 
to church till Ash-Wednesday, which I had not missed, 
I think, so long in twenty years, so gracious had God 
been to me. 

2Sth May, I was desired by Sir Stephen Fox and 
Sir Christopher Wren to accompany them to Lambeth, 
with the plot and design of the College to be built at 
Chelsea, to have the Archbishop's approbation. It 
was a quadrangle of 200 feet square, after the dimen¬ 
sions of the larger quadrangle at Christ-Church 
Oxford, for the accommodation of 440 persons, with 
governor and officers. This was agreed on. 

August, With Sir Stephen Fox, to survey the 
foundations of the Royal Hospital begun at Chelsea. 

1682-3 

2nd Febrmry. I made my court at St. James's, 
when I saw the sea-charts of Captain Collins, which 
that industrious man now brought to show the Duke, 
having taken all the coasting from the mouth of the 
Thames, as far as Wales, and exactly measuring 
every creek, island, rock, soundings, harbours, sands, 
and tides, intending next spring to proceed till he 
had finished the whole island, and that measured by 
chains and other instruments: a most exact and 
useful undertaking. He affirmed, that of all the 
maps put out since, there are none extant so true as 
those of Joseph Norden, who gave us the first in 
Queen Elizabeth's time ; all since him are erroneous. 

18th June. The Popish Plot, which had hitherto 
made such a noise, began now sensibly to dwindle, 
through the folly, knavery, impudence, and giddiness 
of Oates, so as the Papists began to hold up their 
heads higher than ever, and those who had fled, 
flocked to London from abroad* Such sudden 
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changes and eager doings there had been, without 
anything steady or prudent, for these last seven years. 

i(^th June, I returned to town in a coach with the 
Earl of Clarendon, when passing by the glorious 
palace of his father, built but a few years before, 
which they were now demolishing, being sold to 
certain undertakers, I turned my head the contrary 
way till the coach had gone past it, lest I might 
minister occasion of speaking of it; which must 
needs have grieved him, that in so short a time their 
pomp was fallen. 

28^A. After the Popish Plot, there was now a new 
and (as they called it) a Protestant Plot discovered, 
that certain Lords and others should design the 
assassination of the King and the Duke as they were 
to come from Newmarket, with a general rising of the 
nation, and especially of the City of London, dis¬ 
affected to the present Government. Upon which 
were committed to the Tower, the Lord Russell, 
eldest son of the Earl of Bedford, the Earl of Essex, 
Mr. Algernon Sidney, son to the old Earl of Leicester, 
Mr. Trenchard, Hampden, Lord Howard of Escrick, 
and others. A proclamation was issued against 
my Lord Grey, the Duke of Monmouth, Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, and one Ferguson, who had escaped 
beyond sea ; of these some were said to be for killing 
the King, others for onlj^ seizing on him, and persuad¬ 
ing him to new counsels, on the pretence of the 
danger of Popery, should the Duke live to succeed, 
who was now again admitted to the councils and 
cabinet secrets. The Lords Essex and Russell were 
much deplored, for believing they had any evil 
intention against the King, or the Church; some 
thought they were cunningly drawn in by their 
enemies for not approving some late counsels and 
management relating to ft*ance, to Popery, to the 
persecution of the Dissenters, &c. They were 
discovered by the Lord Howard of Escrick and some 
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false brethren of the club, and the design happily 
broken ; had it taken effect, it would, to all appear¬ 
ance, have exposed the Government to unknown 
and dangerous events ; which God avert! 

I'^th July, As I was visiting Sir Thomas 
Yarborough and his Lady in Co vent Garden, the 
astonishing news was brought to us of the Earl 
of Essex having cut his throat, having been but 
three days a prisoner in the Tower, and this happen¬ 
ing on the very day and instant that Lord Russell 
was on his trial, and had sentence of death. 

i^th. The public was now in great consternation 
on the late plot and conspiracy; his Majesty very 
melancholy, and not stirring without double guards ; 
all the avenues and private doors about Whitehall 
and the Park shut up, few admitted to walk in it. 
The Papists, in the mean time, very jocund; and 
indeed with reason, seeing their own plot brought 
to nothing, and turned to ridicule, and now a con¬ 
spiracy of Protestants, as they called them. 

This summer did we suffer twenty French men- 
of-war to pass our Channel towards the Sound, to 
help the Danes against the Swedes, who had aban¬ 
doned the French interest; we not having ready 
sufficient to guard our coasts, or take cognizance of 
what they did ; though the nation never had more, 
or a better navy, yet the sea had never so slender a 
fleet. 

20th, Several of the conspirators of the lower 
form were executed at Tyburn; and the next day. 

21st, Lord Russell was beheaded in Lincoln*s- 
Inn-Fields, the executioner giving him three butcherly 
strokes. The speech he made, and the paper which 
he gave the Sheriff declaring his innocence, the 
nobleness of the family, the piety and worthiness of 
the unhappy gentleman, wrought much pity, and 
occasioned various discourses on the plot. 

2yd November. The Duke of Monmouth, till now 
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proclaimed traitor on the pretended plot for which 
Lord Russell was lately beheaded, came this evening 
to Whitehall and rendered himself, on which were 
various discourses. 

^th December, I was this day invited to a wedding 
of one Mrs. Castle, to whom I had some obligation, 
and it was to her fifth husband, a Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the City. She was the daughter of one Burton, 
a broom-man, by his wife, who sold kitchen-stuff in 
Kent Street, whom God so blessed that the father 
became a very rich, and was a very honest man ; he 
was sheriff of Surrey, where I have sat on the bench 
with him. There was at the wedding the Lord 
Mayor, the Sheriff, several Aldermen, and persons of 
quality ; above all. Sir George Jefferies, newly made 
Lord Chief Justice of England, with Mr. Justice 
Withings, danced with the bride, and were exceeding 
merry. These great men spent the rest of the after¬ 
noon, till eleven at night, in drinking healths, taking 
tobacco, and talking much beneath the gravity of 
Judges, who had but a day or two before condemned 
Mr. Algernon Sydney, who was executed the 7th 
on Tower-Hill, on the single witness of that monster 
of a man, Lord Howard of Escrick, and some sheets 
of paper taken in Mr. Sydney's study, pretended to 
be written by him, but not fully proved, nor the time 
when, but appearing to have been written before 
his Majesty's restoration, and then pardoned by the 
Act of Oblivion; so that though Mr. Sydney was 
known to be a person obstinately averse to govern¬ 
ment by a monarch (the subject of the paper was in 
answer to one by Sir E. Filmer), yet it was thought 
he had very hard measure. There is this yet observ¬ 
able, that he had been an inveterate enemy to the last 
king, and in actual rebellion against him ; a man of 
great courage, great sense, great parts, which he 
showed both at his trial and death; for, when he 
came on the scaffold, instead of a speech, he told 
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them only that he had made his peace with God, that 
he came not thither to talk, but to die ; put a paper 
into the sheriff’s hand, and another into a friend’s; 
said one prayer as short as a grace, laid down his neck, 
and bid the executioner do his office. 

The Duke of Monmouth, now having his pardon, 
refuses to acknowledge there was any treasonable 
plot; for which he is banished Whitehall. This 
was a great disappointment to some who had prose¬ 
cuted Trenchard, Hampden, &c., that for want of a 
second witness were come out of the Tower upon their 
habeas corpus. 

The King had now augmented his guards with a new 
sort of dragoons, who carried also grenadoes, and were 
habited after the Polish manner, with long peaked 
caps, very fierce and fantastical. 

jlh December. I went to the Tower, and visited the 
Earl of Danby, the late Lord High Treasurer, who 
had been imprisoned four years : he received me with 
great kindness. I dined with him, and stayed till 
night. We had discourse of many things, his Lady 
railing sufficiently at the keeping her husband so 
long in prison. 

2y^d. The small-pox very prevalent and mortal; 
the Thames frozen. 

2 jth. I went to visit Sir John Chardin, a French 
gentleman, who had travelled three times by land 
into Persia, and had made many curious researches 
in his travels, of which he was now setting forth a 
relation. It being in England this year one of the 
severest frosts that has happened of many years, he 
told me the cold in Persia was much greater, the ice 
of an incredible thickness; that they had little use 
of iron in all that country, it being so moist (though 
the air admirably dear and healthy) that oil woidd 
not preserve it from rusting, so that they had neither 
docks nor watches; some padlocks they had for 
doors and boxes. 


10 
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1683-4 

is/ January. The weather continuing intolerably 
severe, streets of booths were set upon the Thames ; 
the air was so very cold and thick, as of many years 
there had not been the like. The small-pox was very 
mortal. 

2 nd. I dined at Sir Stephen Fox's : after dinner 
came a fellow who eat live charcoal, glowingly ignited, 
quenching them in his mouth, and then champing 
and swallowing them down. There was a dog also 
which seemed to do many rational actions. 

6 th. The river quite frozen. 

gth. I went across the Thames on the ice, now 
become so thick as to bear not only streets of booths, 
in which they roasted meat, and had divers shops of 
wares, quite across as in a town, but coaches, carts, 
and horses passed over. So I went from West- 
minster-stairs to Lambeth, and dined with the 
Archbishop: where I met my Lord Bruce, Sir 
George Wheeler, Colonel Cooke, and several divines. 
After dinner and discourse with his Grace till evening 
prayers. Sir George Wheeler and I walked over the 
ice from Lambeth-stairs to the Horse-ferry. 

16/A, The Thames was filled with people and 
tents, selling all sorts of wares as in the City. 

24/A. The frost continuing more and more severe, 
the Thames before London was still planted with 
booths in formal streets, all sorts of trades and shops 
furnished, and full of commodities, even to a printing- 
press, where the people and ladies took a fancy to 
have their names printed, and the day and year set 
down when printed on the Thames: this humour 
took so universally, that it was estimated the printer 
gained £5 a day, for printing a Hne only, at sixpence 
a name, besides what he got by ballads, &c. Coaches 
plied from Westminster to the Temple, and from 
several other stairs to and fro, as in the streets, sleds, 
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sliding with skates, a bull-baiting, horse and coach- 
races, puppet-plays, and interludes, cooks, and 
tippling, so that it seemed to be a bacchanalian 
triumph, or carnival on the water, whilst it was a 
severe judgment on the land, the trees not only 
splitting as if lightning-struck, but men and cattle 
perishing in divers places, and the very seas so locked 
up with ice, that no vessels could stir out or come in. 
The fowls, fish, and birds, and all our exotic plants 
and greens, universally perishing. Many parks of 
deer were destroyed, and all sorts of fuel so dear, that 
there were great contributions to preserve the poor 
alive. Nor was this severe weather much less 
intense in most parts of Europe, even as far as Spain 
and the most southern tracts. London, by reason 
of the excessive coldness of the air hindering the 
ascent of the smoke, was so filled with the fuliginous ^ 
steam of the sea-coal, that hardly could one see across 
the streets, and this filling the lungs with its gross 
particles, exceedingly obstructed the breast, so as 
one could scarcely breathe. Here was no water to 
be had from the pipes and engines, nor could the 
brewers and divers other tradesmen work, and every 
moment was full of disastrous accidents. 

February, I went to Sayes Court to see how the 
frost had dealt with my garden, where I found many 
of the greens and rare plants utterly destroyed. The 
oranges and myrtles very sick, the rosemary and 
laurels dead to all appearance, but the cypress likely 
to endure it. 

5 fA. It began to thaw, but froze again. My coach 
crossed from Lambeth to the Horse-ferry at Milbank, 
Westminster. The booths were almost all taken 
down; but there was first a map or landscape cut 
in copper representing all the manner of the camp, 
and the several actions, sports, and pastimes thereon, 
in memory of so signal a hrost 
‘ Sooty. 
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28/A March. There was so great a concourse of 
people with their children to be touched for the Evil, 
that six or seven were crushed to death by pressing 
at the chirurgeon's door for tickets. The weather 
began to be more mild and tolerable ; but there was 
not the least appearance of any spring. 

j.2th May. I returned to London, where I found the 
Commissioners of the Admiralty abolished, and the 
office of Admiral restored to the Duke, as to the 
disposing and ordering all sea business; but his 
Majesty signed all petitions, papers, warrants, and 
commissions, that the Duke, not acting as admiral 
by commission or office, might not incur the penalty 
of the late Act against Papists and Dissenters holding 
offices, and refusing the oath and test. Every one 
was glad of this change, those in the late Commission 
being utterly ignorant in their duty, to the great 
damage of the Navy. 

The utter ruin of the Low Country was threatened 
by the siege of Luxemburg, if not timely relieved, 
and by the obstinacy of the Hollanders, who refused 
to assist the Prince of Orange, being corrupted by 
the French. 

26th. Luxemburg was surrendered to the French, 
which makes them master of all the Netherlands, 
gives them entrance into Germany, and a fair game 
for universal monarchy ; which that we should suffer, 
who only and easily might have hindered, astonished 
all the world. Thus is the poor Prince of Orange 
ruined, and this nation and all the Protestant interest 
in Europe following, unless God in His infinite mercy, 
as by a miracle, interpose, and our great ones alter 
their coimsels. The French fleet were now besieging 
Genoa, but after burning much of that beautiful city 
with their bombs, went off with disgrace. 

2nd July. I went to the Observatory at Greenwich, 
where Mr. Flamsted took his observations of the 
eclipse of the sun, now almiost three parts obscured* 
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There had been an excessive hot and dry spring, and 
such a drought still continued as never was in my 
memory. 

I3^A. Some small sprinkling of rain; the leaves 
dropping from the trees as in autumn. 

10th August, We had now rain after such a 
drought as no man in England had known. 

2^h, Excessive hot. We had not had above one 
or two considerable showers, and those storms, these 
eight or nine months. Many trees died for the want 
of refreshment. 

22nd October, I went with Sir William Godolphin 
to see the rhinoceros, or unicorn, being the first that 
I suppose was ever brought into England. She 
belonged to some East India merchants, and was 
sold (as I remember) for above £2000, At the same 
time, I went to see a crocodile, brought from some of the 
West India Islands, resembling the Egyptian crocodile. 

15^^ November, Being the Queen's birth-day, 
there were fireworks on the Thames before Whitehall, 
with pageants of castles, forts, and other devices of 
girandolas,^ serpents, the King and Queen's arms 
and mottoes, all represented in fire, such as had not 
been seen here. But the most remarkable was the 
several fires and skirmishes in the very water, which 
actually moved a long way. burning under the water, 
now and then appearing above it, giving reports like 
muskets and cannon, with grenados and innumerable 
other devices. It is said it cost £1,500. It was con¬ 
cluded with a ball, where all the young ladies and 
gallants danced in the great hall. The court had not 
been so brave and rich in apparel since his Majesty's 
Restoration. 

lyth December, Early in the morning I went into 
St. James's Park to see three Turkish, or Asian 
horses, newly brought over, and now first showed to 
his Majesty. There were four, but one of them died 
' Discharges of rockets from revolving wheels. 
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at sea, being three weeks coming from Hamburgh. 
They were taken from a Bashaw ^ at the siege of 
Vienna, at the late famous raising that leaguer. I 
never beheld so delicate a creature as one of them 
was, of somewhat a bright bay, two white feet, a 
blaze; such a head, eyes, ears, neck, breast, b^jlly, 
haunches, legs, pasterns, and feet, in all regards, 
beautiful, and proportioned to admiration ; spirited, 
proud, nimble, making halt, turning with that swift¬ 
ness, and in so small a compass, as was admirable. 
They trotted like does, as if they did not feel the 
ground. Five hundred guineas was demanded for 
the first; 300 for the second ; and 200 for the third, 
which was brown. All of them were choicely shaped, 
but the two last not altogether so perfect as the first. 

20th. A villainous murder was perpetrated by 
Mr. St. John, eldest son to Sir Walter St. John, a 
worthy gentleman, on a knight of quality, in a tavern. 
The offender was sentenced and reprieved. So many 
horrid murders and duels were committed about this 
time as were never before heard of in England; 
which gave much cause of complaint and murmurings. 

1684-5 

1st January, It proved so sharp weather, and so 
long and cruel a frost, that the Thames was frozen 
across, but the frost was often dissolved, and then 
froze again. 

February, I went to London, hearing his 
Majesty had been the Monday before (2nd February) 
surprised in his bed-chamber with an apoplectic fit, 
so that if, by God's providence. Dr. King (that 
excellent chirurgeon as well as physician) had not 
been accidentally present to let him blood (having 
his lancet in his pocket), his Majesty had certainly 
died that moment; which might have been of direful 
^ Pasha, a Turkish officer of high rank. 
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consequence, there being nobody else present with 
the King save this Doctor and one more, as I am 
assured. It was a mark of the extraordinary 
dexterity, resolution, and presence of mind in the 
Doctor, to let him blood in the very paroxysm, 
without staying the coming of other physicians, 
which regularly should have been done, and for 
want of which he must have a regular pardon, as 
they tell me. This rescued his Majesty for the 
instant, but it was only a short reprieve. He still 
complained, and was relapsing, often fainting, with 
sometimes epileptic symptoms, till Wednesday, for 
which he was cupped, let blood in both jugulars, 
which so relieved him, that on Thursday hopes of 
recovery were signified in the public Gazette, but 
that day about noon, the physicians thought him 
feverish. This they seemed glad of, as being more 
easily allayed and methodically dealt with than his 
former fits ; so as they prescribed the famous Jesuit's 
powder ; but it made him worse, and some very able 
doctors who were present did not think it a fever, 
but the effect of his frequent bleeding and other sharp 
operations used by them about his head, so that 
probably the powder might stop the circulation, and 
renew his former fits, which now made him veiy weak. 
Thus he passed Thursday night with great difficulty, 
when complaining of a pain in his side, they drew 
twelve ounces more of blood from him ; this was by 
six in the morning on Friday, and it gave him relief, 
but it did not continue, for being now in much pain, 
and struggling for breath, he lay dozing, and, after 
some confficts, the physicians despairing of him, he 
gave up the ghost at half an hour after eleven in the 
morning, being the sixth of February, 1685, ^ the 
36th year of his reign, and 54th of his age. 

Prayers were solemnly made in all the churches, 
especially in both the Court Chapels, where the 
chaplains relieved one another every half quarter 
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of an hour from the time he began to be in danger till 
he expired, according to the form prescribed in the 
Church-offices. Those who assisted his Majesty's 
devotions were, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of London, Durham, and Ely, but more 
especially Dr. Ken, the Bishop of Bath and Wells. It 
is said they exceedingly urged the receiving Holy 
Sacrament, but his Majesty told them he would con¬ 
sider of it, which he did so long till it was too late. 
Others whispered that the Bishops and Lords, except 
the Earls of Bath and Feversham, being ordered to 
withdraw the night before, Huddleston, the priest, 
had presumed to administer the Popish offices. He 
gave his breeches and keys to the Duke, who was 
almost continually kneeling by his bed side, and in 
tears. He also recommended to him the care of his 
natural children, all except the Duke of Monmouth, 
now in Holland, and in his displeasure. He entreated 
the Queen to pardon him (not without cause); who 
a little before had sent a bishop to excuse her not 
more frequently visiting him, in regard of her exces¬ 
sive grief, and withal that his Majesty would forgive 
it if at any time she had offended him. He spake 
to the Duke to be kind to the Duchess of Cleveland, 
and especially Portsmouth, and that Nelly might not 
starve. 

Thus died King Charles II., of a vigorous and robust 
constitution, and in all appearance promising a long 
life. He was a prince of many virtues, and many 
great imperfections; debonaire, easy of access, not 
bloody or cruel; his countenance fierce, hfe voice 
great, proper of person, every motion became him; 
a lover of the sea, and skilful in shipping; not 
affecting other studies, yet he had a laboratory, and 
knew of many empirical medicines,^ and the easier 
mechanical mathexxiatics; he loved building, and 

^ Those that depend on observation alone, without regard to 
idenoe or theory; almost 
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brought in a politer way of living, which passed to 
luxury and intolerable expense. He had a particular 
talent in telling a story, and facetious passages, of 
which he had innumerable ; this made some buffoons 
and vicious wretches too presumptuous and familiar, 
not worthy the favour they abused. He took delight 
in having a number of little spaniels follow him and 
lie in his bed-chamber, where he often suffered the 
bitches to puppy and give suck, which rendered it 
very offensive, and indeed made the whole court 
nasty and stinking. He would doubtless have been 
an excellent prince, had he been less addicted to 
women, who made him uneasy, and always in want to 
supply their unmeasurable profusion, to the detriment 
of many indigent persons who had signally served 
both him and his father. He frequently and easily 
changed favourites to his great prejudice. 

As to other public transactions, and unhappy 
miscarriages, 'tis not here I intend to number them ; 
but certainly never had King more glorious oppor¬ 
tunities to have made himself, his people, and all 
Europe happy, and prevented innumerable mischiefs, 
had not his too easy nature resigned him to be 
managed by crafty men, and some abandoned and 
profane wretches who corrupted his otherwise 
sufficient parts, disciplined as he had been by many 
aflBiictions during his banishment, which gave him 
much experience and knowledge of men and things ; 
but those wicked creatures took him from off all 
application becoming so great a King. The history 
of his reign will certainly be the most wonderful for 
the variety of matter and accidents, above any 
extant in former ages : the sad tragical death of his 
father, his banishment and hardships, his miraculous 
restoration, conspiracies against him, parliaments, 
wars, plagues, fires, comets, revolutions abroad 
happening in Ixis time, with a thousand other par¬ 
ticulars* He was ever kind to me, and very gracious 
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upon all occasions, and therefore I cannot without 
ingratitude but deplore his loss, which for many 
respects, as well as duty, I do with all my soul. 

His Majesty being dead, the Duke, now King 
James II., went immediately to Council, and before 
entering into any business, passionately declaring 
his sorrow, told their Lordships, that since the succes¬ 
sion had fallen to him, he would endeavour to follow 
the example of his predecessor in his clemency and 
tenderness to his people ; that, however he had been 
misrepresented as affecting arbitrary power, they 
should find the contrary ; for that the laws of England 
had made the King as great a monarch as he could 
desire ; that he would endeavour to maintain the 
Government both in Church and State, as by law 
established, its principles being so firm for monarchy, 
and the members of it showing themselves so good and 
loyal subjects; and that, as he would never depart 
from the just rights and prerogatives of the Crown, 
so he would never invade any man's property ; but 
as he had often adventured his life in defence of the 
nation, so he would still proceed, and preserve it in 
all its lawful rights and liberties. 

This being the substance of what he said, the Lords 
desired it might be published, as containing matter 
of great satisfaction to a jealous people upon this 
change, which his Majesty consented to. Then were 
the Coxmcil sworn, and a Proclamation ordered to be 
published that all officers should continue in their 
stations, that there might be no failure of public 
justice, till his further pleasure should be known. 
Then the Eang rose, the Lords accompan5dng him 
to his bedchamber, where, whilst he reposed himself, 
tired indeed as he was with grief and watching, they 
returned again into the Council-chamber to take 
order for the proclaiming his Majesty, which (after 
some debate) they consented should be in the very 
form his grandfather, King James I., was, after the 
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death of Queen Elizabeth ; as likewise that the Lords, 
&c., should proceed in their coaches through the city 
for the more solemnity of it. Upon this was I, and 
several other Gentlemen waiting in the Privy gallery, 
admitted into the Council-chamber to be witness of 
what was resolved on. Thence with the Lords, the 
Lord Marshal and Heralds, and other Crown-officers 
being ready, we first went to Whitehall-gate, where 
the Lords stood on foot bareheaded, while the Herald 
proclaimed his Majesty's title to the Imperial Crown 
and succession according to the form, the trumpets 
and kettle-drums having first sounded three times, 
which ended with the people's acclamations. Then a 
herald called the Lords' coaches according to rank, 
myself accompanying the solemnity in my Lord 
Cornwallis's coach, first to Temple Bar, where the 
Lord Mayor and his brethren met us on horseback, 
in all their formalities, and proclaimed the King; 
hence to the Exchange in Comhill, and so we returned 
in the order we set forth. Being come to Whitehall, 
we all went and kissed the King and Queen's hands. 
He had been on the bed, but was now risen and in his 
undress. The Queen was in bed in her apartment, 
but put forth her hand, seeming to be much afflicted, 
as I believe she was, having deported herself so 
decently upon all occasions since she came into 
England, which made her universally beloved. 

Thus concluded this sad and not joyful day. 

I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and 
pofaneness, gaming, and all dissoluteness, and as 
it were totd forgetfulness of God (it being Sunday 
evening) which this day se'nnight I was witness of, 
the King sitting and toying with his concubines, 
Portsmouth, Cleveland, and Mazarine, &c., a French 
boy singing love-songs, in that glorious gallery, 
whilst about twenty of the great courtiers and other 
dissolute persons were at Basset ^ round a laige table, 
* A oard-game. 
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a bank of at least 2000 in gold before them; upon 
which two gentlemen who were with me made 
reflections with astonishment. Six days after, was 
all in the dust. 

It was enjoined that those who put on mourning 
should wear it as for a father, in the most solemn 
manner. 

February, The King was this night very 
obscurely buried in a vault under Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel at Westminster, without any manner of pomp, 
and soon forgotten after all this vanity, and the face 
of the whole Court was exceedingly changed into a 
more solemn and moral behaviour; the new King 
affecting neither profaneness nor buffoonery. All 
the great officers broke their staves over the grave, 
according to form. 

15/A February, Dr. Tenison preached to the House¬ 
hold. The second sermon should have been before 
the King; but he, to the great grief of his subjects, 
did now, for the first time, go to mass publicly in the 
little Oratory at the Duke's lodgings, the doors being 
set wide open. 

^th March, To my grief, I saw the new pulpit set 
up in the Popish Oratory at Whitehall for the Lent 
preaching, mass being publicly said, and the 
Romanists swarming at Court with greater con¬ 
fidence than had ever been seen in England since the 
Reformation, so that everybody grew jealous as to 
what this would tend. 

yth March, My daughter, Mary, was taken with 
the small-pox, and there soon was found no hope of 
her recovery. A great afifliction to me: but God's 
holy will be done ! 

lo^A. She received the blessed Sacrament; after 
which, disposing herself to suffer what God should 
determine to inflict, she bore the remainder of her 
sickness with extraordinary patience and piety, and 
more than ordinary redgnation and blessed fr^e of 
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mind. She died the 14th, to our unspeakable sorrow 
and affliction, and not to ours only, but that of aU 
who knew her, who were many of the best quality, 
greatest and most virtuous persons. 

26th March. I was invited to the funeral of 
Captain Gunman, that excellent pilot and seaman, 
who had behaved himself so gallantly in the Dutch 
war. He died of a gangrene, occasioned by his fall 
from the pier of Calais. This was the Captain of the 
yacht carrying the Duke (now King) to Scotland, 
and was accused for not giving timely warning when 
she split on the sands, where so many perished; 
but I am most confident he was no ways guilty, either 
of negligence, or design, as he made appear not only 
at the examination of the matter of fact, but in the 
Vindication he showed me, and which must needs 
give any man of reason satisfaction. He was a sober, 
frugal, cheerful, and temperate man; we have few 
such seamen left. 

ith April. Being now somewhat composed after 
my great affliction, I went to London to hear Dr. 
Tenison (it being on a Wednesday in Lent) at White¬ 
hall. I observed that though the King was not in 
his seat above in the chapel, the Doctor made his 
three congees, which they were not used to do when 
the late King was absent, making then one bowing 
only. I asked the reason; it was said he had a 
special order so to do. The Princess of Denmark 
was in the King's closet, but sate on the left hand of 
the chair, the Clerk of the Closet standing by his 
Majesty's chair, as if he had been present. 

I met the Queen-Dowager going now first from 
Whitehall to dwell at Somerset-house. 

xoth April, I visited Lady Tuke, and found with 
her Sir George Wakeman, the physician, whom I had 
seen tried and acquitted, amongst the plotters for 
poisoning the late King, on the accusation of the 
famous Oates; and surdy I believed him guiltless. 
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2Zfd, Was the coronation of the King and Queen. 
The solemnity was magnificent as is set forth in print. 
The Bishop of Ely preached ; but, to the sorrow of the 
people, no Sacrament, as ought to have been. How¬ 
ever, the King begins his reign with great expecta¬ 
tions, and hopes of much reformation as to the late 
vices and profaneness of both Court and country. 
Having been present at the late King's coronation, 
I was not ambitious of seeing this ceremony. 

yth May. I was in Westminster Hall when Oates, 
who had made such a stir in the kingdom, on his 
reveahng a plot of the Papists, and alarmed several 
parliaments, and had occasioned the execution of 
divers priests, noblemen, &c., was tried for perjury 
at the King's Bench ; but, being very tedious, I did 
not endeavour to see the issue, considering that it 
would be published. Abundance of Roman Catholics 
were in the Hall in expectation of the most grateful 
conviction and ruin of a person who had been so 
obnoxious to them, and, as I verily believe, had done 
much mischief and great injury to several by his 
violent and ill-grounded proceedings ; whilst he was 
at first so unreasonably blown up and encouraged, 
that his insolence was no longer sufferable. 

Mr. Roger L’Estrange (a gentleman whom I had 
long known, and a person of excellent parts, abating 
some affectations) appearing first against the Dis¬ 
senters in several Tracts, had now for some years 
turned his style against those whom (by way of 
hateful distinction) they called Whigs and Trimmers, 
under the title of Observator, which came out three or 
four days every week, in which sheets, under pretence 
to serve the Church of England, he gave suspicion of 
gratifsdng another party, by several passages which 
rather kept up animosities than appeased them, 
especially now that nobody gave the least occasion. 

Oates was sentenced to be whipped and 
pilloried with the utmost severity. 
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22nd, Oates, who had but two days before been 
pilloried at several places and whipped at the cart's 
tail from Newgate to Aldgate, was this day placed 
on a sledge, being not able to go by reason of so late 
scourging, and dragged from prison to Tyburn, and 
whipped again all the way, which some thought to 
be severe and extraordinary; but, if he was guilty 
of the perjuries, and so of the death of many innocents, 
(as I fear he was,) his punishment was but what he 
deserved. I chanced to pass just as execution was 
doing on him. A strange revolution ! 

14/A June, There was now certain intelligence of 
the Duke of Monmouth landing at Lyme, in Dorset¬ 
shire, and of his having set up his standard as King 
of England. I pray God deliver us from the con¬ 
fusion which these beginnings threaten ! 

Such a dearth for want of rain was never in my 
memory. 

lyth. The Duke landed with but 150 men ; but 
the whole kingdom was alarmed, fearing that the 
disaffected would join them, many of the trained 
bands flocking to him. At his landing, he published 
a Declaration, charging his Majesty with usurpation 
and several horrid crimes, on pretence of his own 
title, and offering to call a free Parliament. This 
declaration was ordered to be burnt by the hangman, 
the Duke proclaimed a traitor, and a reward of £5000 
to any who should kill him. 

At this time, the words engraved on the monu¬ 
ment in London, intimating that the Papists fired 
the City, were erased and cut out. 

The exceeding drought still continues. 

x%th June, I received a warrant to send out a 
horse with twelve days' provision, &c. 

28/A. We had now plentiful rain after two years* 
excessive drought and severe winters. 

Argyle taken in Soitland, and executed, and his 
party dispersed. 
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2 nd July. No considerable accoimt of the troops 
sent against the Duke, though great forces sent. 
There was a smart skirmish; but he would not be 
provoked to come to an encounter, but still kept in the 
fastnesses. 

8/A. Came news of Monmouth's utter defeat, and 
the next day of his being taken by Sir William Port- 
man and Lord Lumley with the militia of their 
counties. It seems the Horse, commanded by Lord 
Grey, being newly raised and undisciplined, were not 
to be brought in so short a time to endure the fire, 
which exposed the Foot to the King's, so as when 
Monmouth had led the Foot in great silence and 
order, thinking to surprise Lieutenant-General Lord 
Feversham newly encamped, and given him a smart 
charge, interchanging both great and small shot, the 
Horse, breaking their own ranks, Monmouth gave 
it over, and fled with Grey, leaving their party to be 
cut in pieces to the number of 2000. The whole 
number reported to be above 8000 ; the King's but 
2700. The slain were most of them Mendip-miners, 
who did great execution with their tools, and sold 
their lives very dearly, whilst their leaders &ying 
were pursued and taken the next morning, not far 
from one another. Monmouth had gone sixteen 
miles on foot, changing his habit for a poor coat, and 
was found by Lord Lumley in a dry ditch covered 
with fem-brakes, but without sword, pistol, or any 
weapon, and so might have passed for some coimtry- 
man, his beard being grown so long and so gray as 
hardly to be known, had not his George ^ discovered 
him, which was foimd in his pocket. It is said he 
trembled exceedingly all over, not able to speak. 
Grey was taken not far from him. Most of his party 
were Anabaptists and poor cloth-workers of the 
country, no gentlemen of account being come in to 

* Jewel showing St. George slaying the dragon, appended to the 
Order of the Garter. 
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him. The oxcii-boutefeu,^ Ferguson, Matthews. &c., 
were not yet found. The £5000 to be given to who¬ 
ever should bring Monmouth in, was to be distributed 
among the militia by agreement between Sir William 
Portman and Lord Lumley. The battle ended, some 
words, first in jest, then in passion, passed between 
Sherrington Talbot (a worthy gentleman, son to Sir 
John Talbot, and who had behaved himself very 
handsomely) and one Captain Love, both commanders 
of the militia, as to whose soldiers fought best, both 
drawing their swords and passing at one another. 
Sherrington was wounded to death on the spot, to 
the great regret of those who knew him. He was 
Sir John's only son. 

July. Just as I was coming into the lodgings 
at Whitehall, a little before dinner, my Lord of 
Devonshire standing very near His Majesty's bed¬ 
chamber-door in the lobby, came Colonel Culpeper, 
and in a rude manner looking at my Lord in the face, 
asked whether this was a time and place for excluders 
to appear ; my Lord at first took little notice of what 
he said, knowing him to be a hot-headed fellow, but 
he reiterating it, my Lord asked Culpe^r whether 
he meant him; he said yes, he meant his Lordship. 
My Lord told him he was no excluder (as indeed he 
was not); the other afi&rming it again, my Lord told 
him he lied ; on which Culpeper struck him a box on 
the ear, which my Lord returned, and felled him. 
They were soon parted, Culpeper was seized, and his 
Majesty, who was all the while in his bedchamber, 
ordered him to be carried to the Green-Qoth Officer, 
who sent him to the Marshalsea, as he deserved. 
My Lord Devon had nothing said to him. 

I5tt July. Monmouth was this day brought to 
London and examined before the King, to whom he 
made great submission, acknowledged his seduction 
by Ferguson, the Scot, whom he named the bloody 
^ Firebrand. raaUy mMta linatofik* 
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villain. He was sent to the Tower, had an interview 
with his late Duchess, whom he received coldly, 
having lived dishonestly with the Lady Henrietta 
Wentworth for two years. He obstinately asserted 
his conversation with that debauched woman to be 
no sin ; whereupon, seeing he could not be persuaded 
to his last breath, the divines who were sent to assist 
him thought not fit to administer the Holy Com¬ 
munion to him. For the rest of his faults he pro¬ 
fessed great sorrow, and so died without any apparent 
fear. He would not make use of a cap or other 
circumstance, but l5dng down, bid the fellow to do 
his office better than to the late Lord Russell, and 
gave him gold; but the wretch made five chops 
before he had his head off; which so incensed the 
people, that had he not been guarded and got away, 
they would have tom him to pieces. 

The Duke made no speech on the scaffold (which 
was on Tower-Hill), but gave a paper containing not 
above five or six lines, for the King, in which he 
disclaims all title to the crown, acknowledges that 
the late King, his father, had indeed told him he was 
but his base son, and so desired his Majesty to be 
kind to his wife and children. This relation I Lad 
from Dr. Tenison (Rector of St. Martin's), who, with 
the Bishops of Ely and Bath and Wells, were sent to 
him by his Majesty, and were at the execution. 

Thus ended this quondam Duke, darling of his 
father and the ladies, being extremely handsome and 
adroit; an excellent soldier and dancer, a favourite 
of the people, of an easy nature, debauched by lust: 
seduced by crafty knaves, who would have set him 
up only to make a pro^rty, and taken the oppor¬ 
tunity of the King being of another reUgimi, to 
gather a party of discontented men. He failed, and 
perished. 

He was a lovely person, had a virtuous and excellent 
lady that brought him great riches, and a second 
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dukedom in Scotland. He was Master of the Horse, 
General of the King his father's army. Gentleman 
of the Bed-chamber, Knight of the Garter, Chancellor 
of Cambridge ; in a word, had accumulations without 
end. See what ambition and want of principles 
brought him to I He was beheaded on Tuesday, 
14th July. 

Had it not pleased God to dissipate this attempt 
in the beginning, there would in all appearance have 
gathered an irresistible force which would have 
desperately proceeded to the ruin of the Church and 
Government; so general was the discontent and 
expectation of the opportunity. For my own part, 
I looked upon this deliverance as most signal. Such 
an inundation of fanatics and men of impious prin¬ 
ciples must needs have caused universal disorder, 
cruelty, injustice, rapine, sacrilege, and confusion, 
an imavoidable civil war, and misery without end. 
Blessed be God, the knot was happily broken, and 
a fair prospect of tranquillity for the future, if we 
reform, be thankful, and m^e a right use of this 
mercy! 

yth August, I went to see Mr. Watts, keeper of the 
Apothecaries' garden of simples at Chelsea, where 
there is a collection of innumerable rarities of that 
sort particularly, besides many rare annuals, the tree 
bearing Jesuit's bark,^ which had done such wonders 
in quartan agues. What was very ingenious was the 
subterranean heat, conveyed by a stove under the 
conservatory, all vaulted with brick, so as he has the 
doors and windows open in the hardest frosts, 
secluding only the snow. 

5th September. I accompanied his Lordship to 
Windsor (dining by the way of Sir Henry Capel's at 
Kew), where his Majesty receiving me with extra- 
OF^ary kindness, I kissed his hand. I told him 
^w sensible I was of his Majesty's gracious favour to 
' Quinine. 
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me, that I would endeavour to serve him with all 
sincerity, diligence, and loyalty, not more out of my 
duty than inclination. He said he doubted not of it, 
and was glad he had the opportunity to show me the 
kindness he had for me. After this, came abimdance 
of great men to give me joy. 

6th. Sunday. About 6 o’clock, came Sir Dudley 
and his brother Roger North, and brought the 
Great Seal from my Lord Keeper, who died the day 
before at his house in Oxfordshire. The King went 
immediately to council; everybody guessing who 
was most hkely to succeed this great officer; most 
believing it could be no other than my Lord Chief 
Justice Jefferies, who had so vigorously prosecuted 
the late rebels, and was now gone the Western 
Circuit, to punish the rest that were secured in the 
several counties, and was now near upon his return. 

15th. I accompanied Mr. Pepys to Portsmouth, 
whither his Majesty was going the first time since his 
coming to the Crown, to see in what state the forti¬ 
fications were. We took coach and six horses, late 
after dinner, yet got to Bagshot that night. 

16/A September. The next morning, setting out 
early, we arrived soon enough at Winchester to wait 
on the King, who was lodged at the Dean's (Dr. 
Meggot). I foimd very few with him besides my 
Lot& Feversham, Arran, Newport, and the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. His Majesty was discoursing 
with the Bishops concerning miracles, and what 
strange thinp the Saludadors would do in Spain, as 
by creeping into heated ovens without hurt, and that 
they had a black cross in the roof of their mouths, 
but yet were commonly notorious and profane 
wretches; upon which his Majesty further said, 
that he was so extremely difiScult of miracles, for fear 
of being imposed upon, that if he should chance to 
see one himself, without some other witness* he should 
af^prebend it a delusion of his soises. Then they 
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spake of the boy who was pretended to have a 
wanting leg restored him, so confidently asserted by 
Fr. de Santa Clara and others. To ^1 which the 
Bishop added a great miracle happening in Win¬ 
chester to his certain knowledge, of a poor miserably 
sick and decrepit child (as I remember long kept 
mibaptized), who, immediately on his baptism, 
recovered; as also of the salutary effect of King 
Charles his Majesty's father's blood, in healing one 
that was blind. 

There was something said of the second sight 
happening to some persons, especially Scotch ; upon 
which his Majesty, and I think Lord Arran, told us 
that Monsieur .... a French nobleman, lately 
here in England, seeing the late Duke of Monmouth 
come into the playhouse at London, suddenly cried 
out to somebody sitting in the same box. VoiU 
Monsieur comme il entre sans tite I Afterwards his 
Majesty spoke of some relics that had effected strange 
cures, particularly a piece of our blessed Saviour's 
cross, that healed a gentleman's rotten nose by only 
touching. And speaking of the golden cross and 
chain taken out of the cofi&n of St. Edward the 
Confessor at Westminster, by one of the singing-men, 
who, as the scaffolds were taken down after his 
Majesty's coronation, esppng a hole in the tomb, 
and something glisten, put his hand in, and bro^ht 
it to the dean, and he to the King; his Majesty 
began to put the Bishop in mind how earnestly the 
late King (his brother) called upon him during his 
agony, to take out what he had in his pocket. I had 
thought, said the King, it had been for some keys, 
which might lead to some cabinet that his Majesty 
would have me secure; but, says he, you well 
remember that I found nothing in any of his pockets 
but a cross of gold, and a few insignificant papers; 
and thereupon he showed us the cross, and was 
leased to put it into my hand. It was of fiold, about 
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three inches long, having on one side a crucifix 
enamelled and embossed, the rest was graved and 
garnished with goldsmiths’ work, and two pretty 
broad table amethysts (as I conceived), and at the 
bottom a pendant pearl; within was enchased a 
little fragment, as was thought, of the true cross, and 
a Latin inscription in gold and Roman Letters. 
More company coming in, this discourse ended. I 
may not forget a resolution which his Majesty made, 
and had a little before entered upon it at the Council 
Board at Windsor or Whitehall, that the negroes 
in the Plantations should all be baptized, exceedingly 
declaiming against that impiety of their masters 
prohibiting it, out of a mistaken opinion that they 
would be ipso facto free; but his Majesty persists 
in his resolution to have them christened, which 
piety the Bishop blessed him for. 

Hence to see the Cathedral, a reverend pile, and 
in good repair. There are still the cofi&ns of the six 
Saxon Kings, whose bones had been scattered by 
the sacrilegious rebels of 1641, in expectation, I 
suppose, of finding some valuable relics, and after¬ 
wards gathered up again and put into new chests, 
which stand above the stalls of the choir. 

17th September, Early next morning, we went to 
Portsmouth, something before his Majesty arrived. 

Portsmouth, when finished, will be very strong, 
and a noble quay. There were now thirty-two men- 
of-war in the harbour. 

2nd October, Having a letter sent me by Mr. 
Pepys with this expression at the foot of it, “ I have 
something to show you that I may not have another 
time," and that I would not fail to dine with him, I 
accordingly went. After dinner, he had me and Mr. 
Houblon (a rich and considerable merchant, whose 
father had fled out of Flanders on the persecution 
of the Duke of Alva) into a private room, and told 
us that being lately alone with his Majesty, and upon 
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some occasion of speaking concerning my late Lord 
Arlington dying a Roman Catholic, who had all along 
seemed to profess himself a Protestant, taken all the 
tests, &c., till the day (I think) of his death, his 
Majesty said that as to his inclinations he had known 
them long wavering, but from fear of losing his places, 
he did not think it convenient to declare himself. 
There are, says the King, those who believe the 
Church of Rome gives dispensations for going to 
church, and many like things, but that is not so ; for 
if that might have been had, he himself had most 
reason to make use of it. Indeed, he said, as to some 
fnatrimonial cases, there are now and then dispensations, 
but hardly in any cases else. 

This familiar discourse encouraged Mr. Pepys to 
beg of his Majesty, if he might ask it without offence, 
and for that his Majesty could not but observe how 
it was whispered among many whether his late 
Majesty had been reconciled to the Church of Rome ; 
he again humbly besought his Majesty to pardon his 
presumption, if he had touched upon a thing which 
did not befit him to look into. The King ingenuously 
told him that he both was and died a Roman Catholic, 
and that he had not long since declared it was upon 
some politic and state reasons, best known to him¬ 
self (meaning the King his brother), but that he was 
of that persuasion : he bid him follow him into his 
closet, where opening a cabinet, he showed him two 
papers, containing about a quarter of a sheet, on 
both sides written, in the late King's own hand, 
several arguments opposite to the doctrine of the 
Church of England, charging her with heresy, novelty, 
and the fanaticism of other Protestants, the chief 
whereof was, as I remember, our refusing to acknow* 
ledge the primacy and infallibility of the Church of 
Rome; how impossible it was that so many ages 
should never dispute it, till of late; how unlikdy our 
Saviour would leave his Churdh without a visibie 
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Head and guide to resort to, during his absence ; 
with the like usual topic; so well penned as to the 
discourse as did by no means seem to me to have 
been put together by the late King, yet written all 
with his own hand, blotted and interlined, so as, if 
indeed it was not given him by some priest, they 
might be such arguments and reasons as had been 
inculcated from time to time, and here recollected; 
and, in the conclusion, showing his looking on the 
Protestant religion (and by name the Church of 
England) to be without foundation, and conse¬ 
quently false and unsafe. When his Majesty had 
shown him these originals, he was pleased to lend 
him the copies of these two papers, attested at the 
bottom in four or five lines under his own hand. 

These were the papers I saw and read. This nice 
and curious passage I thought fit to set down. 
Though all the arguments and objections were alto¬ 
gether weak, and have a thousand times been 
answered by our divines; they are such as their 
priests insinuate among their proselytes, as if nothing 
were Catholic but the Church of Rome, no salvation 
out of that, no reformation sufferable, bottoming 
all their errors on St. Peter's successors' imerrable 
dictatorship, but proving nothing with any reason, 
or taking notice of any objection which could be made, 
against it, Here all was taken for granted, and upon 
it a resolution and preference implied. 

I was heartily sorry to see all this, though it was 
no other than was to be suspected, by his late 
Majesty's too great indifference, neglect, and course 
of life, that he had been perverted, and for secular 
respects only professed to be of another belief, and 
thereby giving great advantage to our adversaries, 
both the Court and generally the youth and great 
persons of the nation becoming dissolute and highly 
profane. God was incensed to make his reign very 
troublesome and unprosperous, by wars, plagues. 
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fires, loss of reputation by an universal neglect of 
the public for the love of a voluptuous and sensual 
life, which a vicious Court had brought into credit. 
I think of it with sorrow and pity, when I consider 
how good and debonair a nature that unhappy Prince 
was ; what opportunities he had to have made him¬ 
self the most renowned King that ever swayed the 
British sceptre, had he been firm to that Church for 
which his martyred and blessed father suffered ; and 
had he been grateful to Almighty God, who so 
miraculously restored him, with so excellent a 
religion ; had he endeavoured to own and propagate 
it as he should have done, not only for the good of his 
Kingdom, but of all the Reformed Churches in 
Christendom, now weakened and near ruined through 
our remissness and suffering them to be supplanted, 
persecuted, and destroyed, as in France, which we 
took no notice of. The consequence of this, time 
will show, and I wish it may proceed no further. 

In the mean time, as to the discourse of his Majesty 
with Mr, Pepys, and those papers, as I do exceedingly 
prefer his Majesty's free and ingenuous profession 
of what his own religion is, beyond concealment 
upon any politic accounts, so I think him of a most 
sincere and honest nature, one on whose word one 
may rely, and that he makes a conscience of what he 
promises, to perform it. In this confidence, I hope 
that the Church of England may yet subsist, and 
when it shall please God to open his eyes and turn 
his heart (for that is peculiarly in the Lord's hands) 
to flourish also. In ^1 events, whatever do become 
of the Church of England, it is certainly, of all the 
Christian professions on the earth, the most primitive, 
apostolical, and excellent. 

28/A [30^ ?]. Sir Richard Bulkeley described to us 
a model of a chariot he had invented, which it was 
not possible to overthrow in whatever uneven way 
it was drawn, giving us a wonderful relation of what 
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it had performed in that kind, for ease, expedition, 
and safety; there were some inconveniences yet to 
be remedied—^it would not contain more than one 
person; was ready to take fire every ten miles ; and 
being placed and playing on no fewer than ten rollers, 
it made a most prodigious noise, almost intolerable. 
A remedy was to be sought for these inconveniences. 

3 is^. I dined at our great Lord Chancellor Jefferies, 
who used me with much respect. This was the late 
Chief Justice who had newly been the Western 
Circuit to try the Monmouth conspirators, and had 
formerly done such severe justice amongst the 
obnoxious in Westminster Hall, for which his Majesty 
dignified him by creating him first a Baron, and now 
Lord Chancellor. He had some years past been 
conversant in Deptford; is of an assured and 
undaunted spirit, and has served the Court-interest 
on all the hardiest occasions ; is of nature cruel, and 
a slave of the Court. 

yd November, The French persecution of the 
Protestants raging with the utmost barbarity, 
exceeded even what the very heathens used: in¬ 
numerable persons of the greatest birth and riches 
leaving all their earthly substance, and hardly 
escaping with their lives, dispersed tlu*ough all the 
countries of Europe. The French t5a*ant abrogated 
the Edict of Nantes which had been made in favour 
of them, and without any cause; on a sudden 
demolishing all their churches, banishing, imprison¬ 
ing, and sending to the galleys all the ministers; 
plundering the common people, and exposing them 
to all sorts of barbarous usage by soldiers sent to ruin 
and prey on them; taking away their children; 
forcing people to the Mass, and then executing them 
as relapsers ; they burnt their libraries, pillaged their 
goods, eat up their fields and substance, banished or 
sent ihe p^ple to the galleys, and seized on their 
estates, iliere had now b^ numbered to pass 
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through Geneva only (and that by stealth, for all the 
usual passages were strictly guarded by sea and land) 
40,000 towards Switzerland. In Holland, Denmark, 
and all about Germany, were dispersed some hundred 
thousands ; besides those in England, where, though 
multitudes of all degree sought for shelter and 
welcome as distressed Christians and confessors, 
they found least encouragement, by a fatality of the 
times we were fallen into, and the xmcharitable 
indifference of such as should have embraced them; 
and I pray it be not laid to our charge. France was 
almost dispeopled, the bankers so broken, that the 
tyrant's revenue was exceedingly diminished, manu¬ 
factures ceased, and everybody there, save the 
Jesuits, abhorred what was done, nor did the Papists 
themselves approve it. What the further intention is, 
time will show; but doubtless portending some 
revolution. 

^th November. It being an extraordinary wet 
morning, and myself indisposed by a very great 
rheum, I did not go to church, to my very ^eat 
sorrow, it being the first Gunpowder Conspiracy 
anniversary that had been kept now these eighty 
years under a prince of the Roman religion. Bon¬ 
fires were forbidden on this day; what does this 
portend! 

9/A. Began the Parliament. The King in his 
speech required continuance of a standing force 
instead of a militia, and indemnity and dispensation 
to Popish officers from the Test; demands very 
unexpected and unpleasing to the Commons. He 
also required a supply of revenue, which they granted; 
but returned no thanks to the King for his speech, till 
farther consideration. 

12th. The Commons postponed finishing the bill 
for the Supply, to consider the Test, and Popish 
ofiBcers ; this was carried but by one voice. 

4/A December. Persecution in France raging, the 
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French insolently visit our vessels, and take away the 
fugitive Protestants; some escape in barrels. 

I3^A. Dining at Mr. Pepys's, Dr. Slayer showed 
us an experiment of a wonderful nature, pouring 
first a very cold liquor into a glass, and super-fusing 
on it another, to appearance cold and clear liquor 
also; it first produced a white cloud, then boiling, 
divers coruscations and actual flames of fire mingled 
with the liquor, which being a little shaken together, 
fixed divers suns and stars of red fire, perfectly 
globular, on the sides of the glass, and which there 
stuck like so many constellations, burning most 
vehemently, and resembling stars and heavenly 
bodies, and that for a long space. It seemed to 
exhibit a theory of the education of light out of the 
chaos, and the fixing or gathering of the universal 
light into luminous bodies. This matter, or phos¬ 
phorus, was made out of human blood and urine, 
elucidating the vital flame, or heat, in animal bodies. 
A very noble experiment I 

1685-6 

24<A January, Unheard-of cruelties to the perse¬ 
cuted Protestants of France, such as hardly any age 
has seen the like, even among the Pagans. 

Sth May, This day was burnt in the old Ex¬ 
change, by the common hangman, a translation of 
a book written by the famous Monsieur Claude,^ 
relating only matters of fact concerning the horrid 
massacres and barbarous proceedings of the French 
King gainst his Protestant subjects, without any 
refutation of any facts therein; so mighty a power 
and ascendant here had the French Ambassador, who 
was doubtless in great indignation at the pious and 
truly generous charity of all the nation, for the relief 
of those miserable sufferers who came over for shelter* 

1 John Claude, a celebrated French Protestaait Minister* 
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About this time also, the Duke of Savoy, instigated 
by the French King to extirpate the Protestants of 
Piedmont, slew many thousands of those innocent 
people, so that there seemed to be an universal design 
to destroy all that would not go to mass, throughout 
Europe. Quod Avertat D. 0 . M. I ^ No faith in 
Princes! 

2nd June. Such storms, rain, and foul weather, 
seldom known at this time of the year. The camp at 
Hounslow Heath, from sickness and other incon¬ 
veniences of weather, forced to retire to quarters ; the 
storms being succeeded by excessive hot weather, 
many grew sick. Great feasting there, especially in 
Lord Dunbarton's quarters. There were many 
jealousies and discourses of what was the meaning of 
this encampment. 

The French persecution more inhuman than ever. 
The Protestants in Savoy successfully resist the 
French dragoons sent to murder them. 

2$th June. Now his Majesty, beginning with Dr, 
Sharp and TuUy, proceeded to silence and suspend 
divers excellent divines for preaching against Popery. 

27th. 1 had this day been married thirty-nine 
years—blessed be God for all His mercies ! 

The new very young Lord Chief-Justice Herbert 
declared on the bench, that the government of 
England was entirely in the King; that the Crown 
was absolute ; that penal laws were powers lodged in 
the Crown to enable the King to force the execution 
of the law, but were not bars to bind the King's 
power; that he could pardon all offences against the 
law, and forgive the penalties, and why could he 
not dispense with them; by which the Test was 
abolished ? Every one was astonished. Great 
jealousies as to what would be the end of these 
proceedings. 

* May thfi great and good God forbid! D(eus) 0(ptimiis) 
MCaximrui). 
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Uh September. Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, 
was on Monday suspended, on pretence of not 
silencing Dr. Sharp of St. Giles's, for something of a 
sermon in which he zealously reproved the doctrine 
of the Roman Catholics. The Bishop having con¬ 
sulted the civilians, they told him he could not by 
any law proceed against Dr. Sharp without producing 
witnesses, and impleading according to form ; but it 
was overfed by my Lord Chancellor, and the Bishop 
sentenced without so much as being heard to any 
purpose. 

12th. The King of Denmark was besieging 
Hamburgh, no doubt by the French contrivance, to 
embroil the Protestant Princes in a new war, that 
Holland, &c., being engaged, matter for new quarrel 
might arise : the unheard-of persecution of the poor 
Protestants still raging more than ever. 

22nd September. The Danes retire from Hamburgh, 
the Protestant Princes appearing for their succour, 
and the Emperor sending his Minatories to the King 
of Denmark, and also requiring the restoration of the 
Duke of Saxe Gotha. Thus it pleased God to defeat 
the French designs, which were evidently to kindle a 
new war. 

$th November. I went to St. Martin's in the 
morning, where Dr. Birch preached very boldly 
against the Papists, from John xvi. 2. In the after- ' 
noon, I heard Dr. Tillotson in Lincoln's Inn chapel, 
on the same text, but more cautiously. 

1686-7 

ijih January. Much expectation of several great 
men declaring themselves Papists. Lord Tyrconnel 
gone to succeed the Lord-Lieutenant [Clarendon] in 
Ireland, to the astonishment of all sober men, and to 
the evident ruin of the Protestants in that kingdom, as 
well as of its great improvement going on. Much 
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discourse that all the White Staff officers and others 
should be dismissed for adhering to their religion. 
Popish Justices of the Peace established in all counties, 
of the meanest of the people ; Judges ignorant of the 
law, and perverting it—so furiously do the Jesuits 
drive, and even compel Princes to violent courses, and 
destruction of an excellent government both in Church 
and State, God of his infinite mercy open our eyes, 
and turn our hearts, and establish His truth with 
peace 1 The Lord Jesus defend His little flock, and 
preserve this threatened church and nation! 

2 nd March, Came out a proclamation for universal 
liberty of conscience in Scotland, and dispensation 
from all tests and laws to the contrary, as also 
capacitating Papists to be chosen into all offices of 
trust. The mystery operates. 

10th. His Majesty sent for the Commissioners of 
the Privy Seal this morning into his bedchamber, and 
told us that though he had thought fit to dispose of 
the Seal into a single hand, yet he would so provide 
for us, as it should appear how well he accepted our 
faithful and loyal service, with many gracious expres¬ 
sions to this effect; upon which we delivered the Seal 
into his hands. It was by all the world both hoped 
and expected, that he would have restored it to my 
Lord Clarendon ; but they were astonished to see it 
given to Lord Arundel, of Wardour, a zealous Roman 
Catholic. Indeed it was very hard, and looked very 
unkindly, his Majesty (as my Lord Clarendon pro¬ 
tested to me, on my going to visit him and long 
discoursing with him about the affairs of Ireland) 
finding not the least failure of duty in hun during his 
government of that kingdom, so that his recall plainly 
appeared to be from the stronger influence of the 
Papists, who now got all the preferments. 

Most of the great officers, both in the court and 
country. Lords and others, were dismissed, as they 
would not promise his Majesty their consent to the 
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repeal of the test and penal statutes against Popish 
Recusants. To this end, most of the Parliament-men 
were spoken to in his Majesty^s closet, and such as 
refused, if in any place of ofi&ce or trust, civil or 
military, were put out of their employments. This 
was a time of great trial; but hardly one of them 
assented, which put the Popish interest much back¬ 
ward. The English clergy everywhere preached 
boldly against their superstition and errors, and were 
wonderfully followed by the people. Not one 
considerable proselyte was made in all this time. The 
party were exceedingly put to the worst by the 
preaching and writing of the Protestants in many 
excellent treatises, evincing the doctrine and discipline 
of the reformed religion, to the manifest disadvantage 
of their adversaries. 

I went this evening to see the order of the boys and 
children at Christ's Hospital. There were near 800 
boys and girls so decently clad, cleanly lodged, so 
wholesomely fed, so admirably taught, some the 
mathematics, especially the forty of the late King's 
foundation, that I was delighted to see the progress 
some little youths of thirteen or fourteen years of age 
had made. I saw them at supper, visited their 
dormitories, and much admired the order, economy, 
and excellent government of this most charitable 
seminary. Some are taught for the Universities, 
others designed for seamen, all for trades and callings. 
The girls are instructed in all such work as becomes 
their sex and may fit them for good wives, mistresses, 
and to be a blessing to their generation. They sung 
a psalm before they sat down to supper in the great 
H^l, to an organ which played all the time, with such 
cheerful harmony, that it seemed to me a vision of 
angels. 1 came from the place with infinite satisfac¬ 
tion, having never seen a more noble, pious and 
adnrirable charity. All these consisted of orphans 
only. The foundation was of that pious Prince King 
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Edward VI., whose picture (held to be an original of 
Holbein) is in the court where the Governors meet to 
consult on the affairs of the Hospital, and his statue 
in white marble stands in a niche of the wall below, 
as you go to the church, which is a modem, noble and 
ample fabric. ^This foundation has had, and still has, 
many benefactors. 

i6fA March, I saw a trial of those devilish, 
murdering, mischief-doing engines called bombs, shot 
out of the mortar-piece on Blackheath. The distance 
that they are cast, the destmction they make where 
they fall, is prodigious. 

20th, His Majesty again prorogued the Parlia¬ 
ment, foreseeing it would not remit the laws against 
Papists, by the extraordinary zeal and bravery of 
its members, and the free renunciation o^ the great 
officers both in court and state, who would not be 
prevailed with for any temporal concern. 

loth April, In the last week, there was issued a 
Dispensation from all obligations and tests, by which 
Dissenters and Papists especially had public liberty 
of exercising their several ways of worship, without 
incurring the penalty of the many Laws and Acts of 
Parliament to the contrary. This was purely 
obtained by the Papists, thinking thereby to ruin the 
Church of England, being now the only Church which 
so admirably and strenuously opposed their super¬ 
stition, There was a wonderful concourse of people 
at the Dissenters' meeting-house in this parish, and 
the parish-church [Deptford] left exceeding thin. 
What this will end in, God Almighty only knows; 
but it looks like confusion, which I pray God avert. 

6 th June, There was about this time brought into 
the Downs a vast treasure, which was sunk in a 
Spanish galleon about forty-five years ago, somewhere 
near Hispaniola, or the Bsffiama islands, and was now 
weighed up by some gentlemen, who were at the 
of divers, &c., to the enriching them beyond 
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all expectation. The Duke of Albermarle's share 
[Governor of Jamaica] came to, I believe, 50,000/. 
Some private gentlemen who adventured 100/. 
gained from 8,000/. to 10,000/. His Majesty's tenth 
was 10,000/. 

yrd September, Persecution raging in France; 
divers churches there fired by lightning, priests 
struck, consecrated hosts, &c., burnt and destroyed, 
both at St. Maloes and Paris, at the grand procession 
on Corpus Christi-day.^ 


1687-8 

2^rd March, The French Tyrant now finding he 
could make no proselytes amongst those Protestants 
of quality, and others, whom he had caused to be shut 
up in dungeons, and confined to nunneries and 
monasteries, gave them, after so long trial, a general 
releasement, and leave to go out of the kingdom, but 
utterly taking their estates and their children; so 
that great numbers came daily into England and 
other places, where they were received and relieved 
with very considerate Christian charity. 

8/A May, His Majesty, alarmed by the great fleet 
of the Dutch (whilst we had a very inconsiderable 
one), went down to Chatham; their fleet was well 
prepared, and out, before we were in any readiness, 
or had any considerable number to have encountered 
them, had there been occasion, to the great reproach 
of the nation ; whilst, being in profound peace, there 
was a mighty land-army, which there was no need of, 
and no force at sea, where only was the apprehension; 
but the army was doubtless kept and increased, in 
order to bring in and countenance Popery, the King 
beginning to discover his intention, by many instances 
pursued by the Jesuits, against his first resolution to 
alter nothing in the Chur^-Establishment, $0 that it 
^ Thursday alter Trinity Sunday* 
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appeared there can be no reliance on Popish 
promises. 

i%th. The King enjoining the ministers to read his 
Declaration for giving liberty of conscience (as it was 
styled) in all the churches of England, this evening, 
six Bishops, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, Ely, 
Chichester, St. Asaph, and Bristol, in the name of all 
the rest of the Bishops, came to his Majesty to petition 
him, that he would not impose the reading of it to the 
several congregations within their dioceses ; not that 
they were averse to the publishing it for want of 
due tenderness towards Dissenters, in relation to 
whom they should be willing to come to such a 
temper as should be thought fit, when that matter 
might be considered and settled in Parliament and 
Convocation; but that, the Declaration being 
founded on such a dispensing power as might at 
pleasure set aside all laws ecclesiastical and civil, it 
appeared to them illegal, as it had done to the Parlia¬ 
ment in 1661 and 1672, and that it was a point of such 
consequence, that they could not so far make them¬ 
selves parties to it, as the reading of it in church in 
time of Divine Service amounted to. 

The King was so far incensed at this address, that 
he with threatening expressions commanded them to 
obey him in reading it at their perils, and so dismissed 
them. 

2 Sth, All the discourse now was about the Bishops 
refusing to read the injimction for the abolition of the 
Test, &c. It seems the injunction came so crudely 
from the Secretary's officfe, that it was neither sealed 
nor signed in form, nor had any lawyer been consulted, 
so as the Bishops, who took all imaginable advice, 
put the Court to great difficulties how to proceed 
against them. Great were the consults, and a 
proclamation was expected all this day ; but nothing 
was done. The action of the Bishops was universally 
applauded^ and reconciled many adverse parties, 
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Papists only excepted, who were now exceedingly 
perplexed, and violent courses were every moment 
expected. Report was, that the Protestant secular 
Lords and Nobility would abet the Clergy. 

Bth June, This day, the Archbishop of Ceinterbury, 
with the Bishops of Ely, Chichester, St. Asaph, 
Bristol, Peterborough, and Bath and Wells, were sent 
from the Privy Council prisoners to the Tower, for 
refusing to give bail for their appearance, on their not 
reading the Declaration for liberty of conscience; 
they refused to give bail, as it would have prejudiced 
their peerage. The concern of the people for them 
was wonderful, infinite crowds on their knees begging 
their blessing, and praying for them, as they passed 
out of the barge along the Tower-wharf. 

loth. A young Prince bom, wliich will cause 
disputes. 

x$th. Being the first day of Term, the Bishops were 
brought to Westminster on Habeas Corpus, when the 
indictment was read, and they were called on to 
plead ; their Counsel objected that the warrant was 
illegal; but, after long debate, it was over-ruled, and 
they pleaded. The Court then offered to take bail 
for their appearance ; but this they refused, and at 
last were dismissed on their own recognizances to 
appear that day fortnight; the Archbishop in £200, 
the Bishops £100 each. 

ijth. Was a day of thanksgiving in London and 
ten miles about for the young Prince’s birth ; a form 
of prayer made for the purpose by the Bishop of 
Rochester. 

29/A. They appeared ; the trial lasted from nine in 
the morning to past six in the evening, when the Jury 
retired to consider of their verdict, and the Court 
adjourned to nine the next morning. The Jury were 
locked up till that time, eleven of them being for an 
acquittal; but one (Arnold, a brewer) would not 
consent* At length he agreed with the others* The 
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Chief Justice, Wright, behaved with great moderation 
and civility to the Bishops. Alibone, a Papist, was 
strongly against them; but Holloway and Powell 
being of opinion in their favour, they were acquitted. 
When this was heard, there was great rejoicing ; and 
there was a lane of people from the King's Bench to 
the waterside, on their knees, as the Bishops passed 
and repassed, to beg their blessing. Bonfires were 
made that night, and bells rung, which was taken very 
ill at Court, and an appearance of nearly sixty Earls 
and Lords, &c., on the bench, did not a little comfort 
them ; but indeed they were all along full of comfort 
and cheerful. 

Note, they denied to pay the Lieutenant of the 
Tower (Hales, who used them very surlily) any fees, 
alleging that none were due. 

The night was solemnized with bonfires, and other 
fireworks, &c. 

2 nd July, The two judges, Holloway and Powell, 
were displaced. 

1 .2th, The camp now began at Hounslow ; but the 
nation was in high discontent. 

loth August. Dr. Tenison now told me there 
would suddenly be some great thing discovered. 
This was the Prince of Orange intending to come over. 

2 yd, The Dutch make extraordinary preparations 
both at sea and land, which with the no small progress 
Popery makes among us, puts us to many difficulties. 
The Popish Irish soldiers commit many murders 
and insults; the whole nation disaffected, and in 
apprehensions. 

lUh September, I went to London, where I found 
the Court in the utmost consternation on report of 
the Prince of Orange's landing; which put Whitehall 
into so panic a fear, that I could hardly believe it 
possible to find such a change. 

Writs were issued in order to a Parliament, and a 
declaration to back the good order of elections, with 
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great professions of maintaining the Church of 
England, but without giving any sort of satisfaction 
to the people, who showed their high discontent at 
several things in the Government, 

30/A. The Court in so extraordinary a consterna¬ 
tion, on assurance of the Prince of Orange's intention 
to land, that the writs sent forth for a Parliament were 
recalled. 

yth October, Hourly expectation of the Prince of 
Orange's invasion heightened to that degree, that his 
Majesty thought fit to abrogate the Commission for 
the dispensing Power (but retaining his own right 
still to dispense with all laws) and restore the ejected 
Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford. In the mean 
time, he called over 5,000 Irish, and 4,000 Scots, and 
continued to remove Protestants and put in Papists 
at Portsmouth and other places of trust, and retained 
the Jesuits about him, increasing the universal 
discontent. It brought people to so desperate a pass, 
that they seemed passionately to long for and desire 
the landing of that Prince, whom they looked on to 
be their deliverer from Popish tyranny, praying 
incessantly for an east wind, which was said to be 
the only hindrance of his expedition with a numerous 
army ready to make a descent. To such a strange 
temper, and unheard-of in former times, was this poor 
nation reduced, and of which I was an eye-witness. 
The apprehension was (and with reason) that his 
Majesty's forces would neither at land nor sea oppose 
them with that vigour requisite to repel invaders. 

14/A. The King's Birthday, No guns from the 
Tower as usual. The sim eclipsed at its rising. This 
day signal for the victory of William the Conqueror 
against Harold, near Battel, in Sussex. The wind, 
which had been hitherto west, was east all this day. 
Wonderful expectation of the Dutch fleet. PubUc 
prayers ordered to be read in the churches against 
invasion. 
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28/A. A tumult in London on the rabble demolish¬ 
ing a Popish chapel that had been set up in the City. 

1st November. Dined with Lord Preston, with 
other company, at Sir Stephen Fox's. Continual 
alarms of the Prince of Orange, but no certainty. 
Reports of his great losses of horse in the storm, but 
without any assurance. A man was taken with 
divers papers and printed manifestoes, and carried 
to Newgate, after examination at the Cabinet- 
Council. There was likewise a Declaration of the 
States for satisfaction of all Public Ministers at the 
Hague, except to the English and the French. There 
was in that of the Prince's an expression, as if the 
Lords both Spiritual and Temporal had invited him 
over, with a deduction of the causes of his enterprise. 
This made his Majesty convene my Lord of Canter¬ 
bury and the other Bishops now in town, to give an 
account of what was in the manifesto, and to enjoin 
them to clear themselves by some public writing of 
this disloyal charge. 

2 nd. It was now certainly reported by some who 
saw the fleet, and the Prince embark, that they sailed 
from the Brill ^ on Wednesday morning, and that the 
Princess of Orange was there to take leave of her 
husband. 

4/A. Fresh reports of the Prince being landed some¬ 
where about Portsmouth, or the Isle of Wight, 
whereas it was thought it would have been northward. 
The Court in great hurry. 

5/A. I went to London; heard the news of the 
Prince having landed at Torbay, coming with a fleet 
of near 700 sail, passing through the Channel with so 
favourable a wind, that our navy could not intercept, 
or molest them. This put the King and Court into 
great consternation, they were now employed in 
forming an army to stop their further progress, for 
they were got into Exeter, and the season and ways 
* A small Dutch stream on which Breda stands. 
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very improper for his Majesty's forces to march so 
great a distance. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and some few of the 
other Bishops and Lords in London, were sent for to 
Whitehall, and required to set forth their abhorrence 
of this invasion. They assured his Majesty they had 
never invited any of the Prince's party, or were in 
the least privy to it, and would be ready to show all 
testimony of their loyalty; but, as to a public 
declaration, being so few, they desired that his Majesty 
would call the rest of their brethren and Peers, that 
they might consult what was fit to be done on this 
occasion, not thinking it right to publish any thing 
without them, and till they had themselves seen the 
Prince's Manifesto, in which it was pretended he was 
invited in by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal. 
This did not please the King; so they departed. 

These are the beginnings of sorrow, unless God in 
His mercy prevent it by some happy reconciliation of 
all dissensions among us. This, in all likelihood, 
nothing can effect except a free Parliament; but this 
we cannot hope to see, whilst there are any forces on 
either side. I pray God to protect and direct the 
King for the best and truest interest of his people! 

14/A. The Prince increases every day in force. 
Several Lords go in to him. Lord Combury carries 
some regiments, and marches to Honiton, the Prince's 
head-quarters. The City of London in disorder; the 
rabble pulled down the nunnery newly bought by the 
Papists of Lord Berkeley, at St. John's. The Queen 
prepares to go to Portsmouth for safety, to attend 
the issue of this commotion, which has a dreadfiil 
aspect. 

18/A. It was now a very hard frost. The King 
goes to Salisbury to rendezvous the army, and return 
to London. Lord Delamere appears for the Prince 
in Cheshire. The nobility meet in Yorkshire. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and some Bishops^ and 
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such Peers as were in London, address his Majesty to 
call a Parliament. The King invites all foreign 
nations to come over. 

2 nd December. Visited my Lord Godolphin, then 
going with the Marquis of Halifax and Earl of Notting¬ 
ham as Commissioners to the Prince of Orange; he 
told me they had little power. Pl3nnouth declared 
for the Prince. Bath, York, Hull, Bristol, and all 
the eminent nobility and persons of quality through 
England, declare for the Protestant religion and laws, 
and go to meet the Prince, who every day sets forth 
new Declarations against the Papists. The great 
favourites at Court, Priests and Jesuits, fly or abscond. 
Every thing, till now concealed, flies abroad in public 
print, and is cried about the streets. Expectation of 
the Prince coming to Oxford. The Prince of Wales 
and great treasure sent privily to Portsmouth, the 
Earl of Dover being Governor. Address from the 
Fleet not grateful to his Majesty. The Papists in 
offices lay down their commissions, and fly. Uni¬ 
versal consternation amongst them; it looks like 
a revolution. 

9^A. Lord Sunderland meditates flight. The 
rabble demolished all Popish chapels, and several 
Papist lords' and gentlemen's houses, especially that 
of the Spanish Ambassador, which they pillaged, and 
burnt his library, 

13/A. The King flies to sea, puts in at Feversham 
for ballast; is rudely treated by the people ; comes 
back to Whitehall. 

The Prince of Orange is advanced to Windsor, is 
invited by the King to St. James's, the messenger sent 
was the Earl of Feversham, the General of the Forces, 
who going without trumpet, or passport, is detained 
prisoner by the Prince, who accepts the invitation, 
but requires his Majesty to retire to some distant 
place, that his own guards may be quartered about 
the Palace and City. This is taken heinously, and 
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the King goes privately to Rochester; is persuaded 
to come back ; comes on the Sunday ; goes to mass, 
and dines in public, a Jesuit saying grace (I was 
present). 

lyth. That night was a Council; his Majesty 
refuses to assent to all the proposals; goes away 
again to Rochester. 

i8/A. I saw the King take barge to Gravesend at 
twelve o'clock—a sad sight! The Prince comes to 
St. James's, and fills Whitehall with Dutch guards. 
A Council of Peers meet about an expedient to call 
a Parliament; adjourn to the House of Lords. The 
Chancellor, Earl of Peterborough, and divers others 
taken. The Earl of Sunderland flies; Sir Edward 
Hales, Walker, and others, taken and secured. 

All the world go to see the Prince at St. James's, 
where there is a great Court. There I saw him, and 
several of my acquaintance who came over with 
him. He is very stately, serious, and reserved. The 
English soldiers sent out of town to disband them; 
not well pleased. 

24/A. The King passes into France, whither the 
Queen and child were gone a few days before. 

2 ()th, The Peers and such Commoners as were 
members of the Parliament at Oxford, being the last 
of Charles II. meeting, desire the Prince of Orange 
to take on him the disposal of the public revenue till 
a convention of Lords and Commons should meet in 
full body, appointed by his circular letters to the shires 
and boroughs, 22nd January. I had now quartered 
upon me a Lieutenant-Colonel and eight horses. 

30^A. This day prayers for the Prince of Wales 
were first left off in our church. 

i688~9 

jth January. A long frost and deep snow; the 
Thames almost frozen over. 
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15/A. I visited the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
where I found the Bishops of St. Asaph, Ely, 
Bath and Wells, Peterborough, and Chichester, the 
Earls of Aylesbury and Clarendon, Sir George 
Mackenzie Lord-Advocate of Scotland, and then 
came in a Scotch Archbishop, &c. After prayers 
and dinner, divers serious matters were discoursed, 
concerning the present state of the Public, and sorry 
I was to find there was as yet no accord in the judg¬ 
ments of those of the Lords and Commons who were 
to convene; some would have the Princess made 
Queen without any more dispute, others were for a 
Regency ; there was a Tory party (then so called), 
who were for inviting his Majesty again upon con¬ 
ditions ; and there were Republicans who would 
make the Prince of Orange like a Stadtholder.^ The 
Romanists were busy among these several parties to 
bring them into confusion: most for ambition or 
other interest, few for conscience and moderate 
resolutions. I found nothing of all this in this 
assembly of Bishops, who were pleased to admit me 
into their discourses ; they were all for a Regency, 
thereby to salve their oaths, and so all public matters 
to proceed in his Majesty's name, by that to facilitate 
the calling of a Parliament, according to the laws in 
being. Such was the result of this meeting. 

The trial of the bishops was now printed. 

The great convention being assembled the day 
before, fallingupon the question about the Government, 
resolved that King James having by the advice of 
the Jesuits and other wicked persons endeavoured to 
subvert the laws of Church and State, and deserted 
the kingdom, carrying away the seals, &c., without 
any care for the management of the government, had 
by demise abdicated himself and wholly vacated his 
right; they did therefore desire the Lords' concur¬ 
rence to their vote, to place the crown on the next 
^ The Dutch equivaleat of Governor or Viceroy, 
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heir, the Prince of Orange, for his life, then to the 
Princess, his wife, and if she died without issue, to 
the Princess of Denmark, and she failing, to the heirs 
of the Prince, excluding for ever all possibility of 
admitting a Roman Catholic. 

2()th, The votes of the House of Commons being 
carried up by Mr. Hampden, their chairman, to the 
Lords, I got a station by the Prince's lodgings at the 
door of the lobby to the House, and heard much of 
the debate, which lasted very long. Lord Derby was 
in the chair (for the House was resolved into a grand 
committee of the whole House) ; after all had spoken, 
it came to the question, which was carried by three 
voices against a Regency, which 51 were for, 54 
against; the minority alleging the danger of dethron¬ 
ing Kings, and scrupling ^ many passages and 
expressions in the vote of the Commons, too long to 
set down particularly. Some were for sending to his 
Majesty with conditions : others that the King could 
do no wrong, and that the mal-administration was 
chargeable on his ministers. There were not more 
than eight or nine bishops, and but two against the 
Regency ; the archbishop was absent, and the clergy 
now began to change their note, both in pulpit and 
discourse, on their old passive obedience, so as people 
began to talk of the bishops being cast out of the 
House. In short, things tended to dissatisfaction on 
both sides; add to this, the morose temper of the 
Prince of Orange, who showed little countenance to 
the noblemen and others, who expected a more 
gracious and cheerful reception when they made their 
court. The English army also was not so in order, 
and firm to his interest, nor so weakened but that it 
might give interruption. Ireland was in an ill 
posture as well as Scotland. Nothing was ;yet 
done towards a settlement. God of His infinite 
mercy compose these things, that we may be at 
* Quibbling about; particuladsing* 
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last a Nation and a Church under some fixed and 
sober establishment I 

30/A. The anniversary of King Charles the First's 
martyrdom ; but in all the public ofiices and pulpit 
prayers, the collects, and litany for the King and Queen 
were curtailed and mutilated. Dr. Sharp preached 
before the Commons, but was disliked, and not 
thanked for his sermon. 

3is^. At our church (the next day being appointed 
a Thanksgiving for deliverance by the Prince of 
Change, with prayers purposely composed), our 
lecturer preached in the afternoon a very honest 
sermon, showing our duty to God for the many signal 
deliverances of our Church, without touching on 
politics. 

6 th February. The King's coronation-day was 
ordered not to be observed, as hitherto it had been. 

The Convention of the Lords and Commons now 
declare the Prince and Princess of Orange King and 
Queen of England, France, and Ireland (Scotland 
being an independent kingdom), the Prince and 
Princess being to enjoy it jointly during their lives ; 
but the executive authority to be vested in the Prince 
during life, though all proceedings to run in both 
names, and that it should descend to their issue, and 
for want of such, to the Princess Anne of Denmark 
and her issue, and in want of such, to the heirs of the 
body of the Prince, if he survive, and that failing, 
to devolve to the Parliament, as they should think 
fit. These produced a conference with the Lords, 
when also there was presented heads of such new laws 
as were to be enacted. It is thought on these con¬ 
ditions they will be proclaimed. 

There was much contest about the King's abdica¬ 
tion, and whether he had vacated the government. 
The Earl of Nottingham and about twenty Lords, 
and many Bishops, entered their protests, but the 
concurrence was great against them. 
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The Princess hourly expected. Forces sending to 
Ireland, that kingdom being in great danger by the 
Earl of Tyrconnel's army, and expectations from 
France coming to assist them, but that King was 
busy in invading Flanders, and encountering the 
German Princes. It is likely that this will be the 
most remarkable summer for action, which has 
happened in many years. 

2is/. I saw the new Queen and King proclaimed 
the very next day after her coming to Whitehall, 
Wednesday, 13th February, with great acclamation 
and general good reception. Bonfires, bells, guns, 
&c. It was believed that both, especially the 
Princess, would have showed some (seeming) re¬ 
luctance at least, of assuming her father's Crown, 
and made some apology, testifying by her regret that 
he should by his mismanagement necessitate the 
Nation to so extraordinary a proceeding, which 
would have showed very handsomely to the world 
and according to the character given of her piety; 
consonant also to her husband's first declaration, that 
there was no intention of deposing the King, but of 
succouring the Nation ; but nothing of sill this 
appeared; she came into Whitehall laughing and 
jolly, as to a wedding, so as to seem quite transported. 
She rose early the next morning, and in her undress, 
as it was reported, before her women were up, went 
about from room to room to see the convenience of 
Whitehall; lay in the same bed and apartment 
where the late Queen lay, and within a night or two 
sat down to play at basset,^ as the Queen her pre¬ 
decessor used to do. She smiled upon and talked 
to everybody, so that no change seemed to have 
taken place at Court since her last going away, save 
that infinite crowds of people thronged to see her, 
and that she went to our prayers. This carriage 
was censured by many. She seems to be of a good 
* A card-game. 
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nature, and that she takes nothing to heart: whilst 
the Prince her husband has a thoughtful counten¬ 
ance, is wonderful serious and silent, and seems to 
treat all persons alike gravely, and to be very intent 
on affairs : Holland, Ireland, and France calling for 
his care. 

i>th March, To gratify the people, the Hearth- 
Tax was remitted for ever; but what was intended 
to supply it, besides present great taxes on land, is 
not named. 

The King abroad was now furnished by the French 
King with money and officers for an expedition to 
Ireland. The great neglect in not more timely 
preventing that from hence, and the disturbances in 
Scotland, give apprehensions of great difficulties, 
before any settlement can be perfected here, whilst 
the Parliament dispose of the great offices amongst 
themselves. The Great Seal, Treasury and Admiralty 
put into commission of many unexpected persons, to 
gratify the more ; so that by the present appearance 
of things (unless God Almighty graciously interpose 
and give success in Ireland and settle Scotland) more 
trouble seems to threaten the nation than could be 
expected. In the interim, the new King refers all 
to the Parliament in the most popular manner, but 
is very slow in providing against all these menaces, 
besides finding difficulties in raising men to send 
abroad ; the former army, which had never seen any 
service hitherto, receiving their pay and passing their 
summer in an idle scene of a camp at Hounslow, 
unwilling to engage, and many disaffected, and 
scarce to be trusted. 

29/A. The new King much blamed for neglecting 
Ireland, now like to be ruined by the Lord Tyrconnel 
and his Popish party, too strong for the Protestants. 
Wonderful uncertainty where King James was, 
whether in France or Ireland. The Scots seem as 
yet to favour King William, rejecting King James's 
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letter to them, yet declaring nothing positively. 
Soldiers in England discontented. Parliament pre¬ 
paring the coronation-oath. Presbyterians and 
Dissenters displeased at the vote for preserving the 
Protestant religion as established by law, without 
mentioning what they were to have as to indulgence. 

Court-offices distributed amongst Parliament-men. 
No considerable fleet as yet sent forth. Things far 
from settled as was expected, by reason of the 
slothful, sickly temper of the new King, and the 
Parliament’s unmindfulness of Ireland, which is 
likely to prove a sad omission. 

iith April. I saw the procession to and from the 
Abbey-Church of Westminster, with the great feast 
in Westminster-Hall, at the coronation of King 
William and Queen Mary. What was different from 
former coronations, was some alteration in the 
coronation-oath. Dr. Burnet, now made Bishop of 
Sarum,^ preached with great applause. The Parlia¬ 
ment-men had scaffolds and places which took up 
the one whole side of the Hall. When the King and 
Queen had dined, the ceremony of the Champion, 
and other services by tenure were performed. The 
Parliament-men were feasted in the Exchequer- 
chamber, and had each of them a gold medal pven 
them, worth five-and-forty shillings. On one side 
were the effigies of the King and Queen inclining one 
to the other; on the reverse was Jupiter throwing 
a bolt at Phaeton, the words, " Ne lotus absumatur **: 
which was but dull, seeing they might have had out 
of the poet something as apposite. The sculpture 
was very mean. 

12th. King James was now certainly in Ireland 
with the Marshi d’Estrades, whom he made a Privy 
Councillor; and who caused the King to remove the 
Protestant Councillors, some whereof, it seems, had 
contintied to sit, telling him that the King of France 
^ Saibbury. 
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his master would never assist him if he did not 
immediately do it; by which it is apparent how the 
poor Prince is managed by the French. 

Scotland declares for King William and Queen 
Mary, with the reasons of their setting aside King 
James, not as abdicating, but forfeiting his right by 
mal-administration; they proceeded with much 
more caution and prudence than we did, who pre¬ 
cipitated all things to the great reproach of the 
nation, all which had been managed by some crafty 
ill-principled men. 

2(>th, There now came certain news that King 
James had not only landed in Ireland, but that he 
had surprised Londonderry, and was become master 
of that kingdom, to the great shame of our Govern¬ 
ment, who had been so often solicited to provide 
against it by timely succour, and which they might 
so easily have done. This is a terrible beginning of 
more troubles, especially should an army come thence 
into Scotland, people being generally disaffected here 
and everywhere else, so that the sea and land-men 
would scarce serve without compulsion. 

Public matters went very ill in Ireland : confusion 
and dissention amongst ourselves, stupidity, incon¬ 
stancy, emulation, the governors employing unskilful 
men in greatest offices, no person of public spirit and 
ability appearing,—threaten us with a very sad 
prospect of what may be the conclusion, without 
God's infinite mercy. 

A fight by Admiral Herbert with the French, he 
imprudently setting on them in a creek as they were 
landing men in Ireland, by which we came off with 
great slaughter and little honour—so strangely 
negligent and remiss were we in prepa^g a timely 
and sufficient fleet. The Scots O^mmissioners offer 
the crown to the new King and Queen on conditions.— 
Act of Poll-money came forth, sparing none.—^Now 
appeared the Act of Indulgence for the Dissenters^ 
n 
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but not exempting them paying dues to the Church of 
England Clergy or serving in office according to law, 
with several other clauses.—A most splendid embassy 
from Holland to congratulate the King and Queen 
on their accession to the crown. 

June, A solemn fast for success of the fleet, &c, 
i6fA. King James's declaration was now dis¬ 
persed, offering pardon to all, if on his landing, or 
within twenty days after, they should return to their 
obedience. 

Our fleet not yet at sea, through some prodigious 
sloth, and men minding only their present interest; 
the French riding masters at sea, taking many great 
prizes to our wonderful reproach. No certain news 
from Ireland; various reports of Scotland; dis¬ 
contents at home. The King of Denmark at last 
joins with the Confederates, and the two Northern 
Powers are reconciled. The East India Company 
likely to be dissolved by Parliament for many 
arbitrary actions. Oates acquitted of perjury, to all 
honest men s admiration. 

2Qth. News of a Plot discovered, on which divers 
were sent to the Tower and secured. 

July, I sat for my picture to Mr. Kneller, for 
Mr. Pepys, late Secretary to the Admiralty, holding 
my Sylva in my right hand. It was on his long and 
earnest request, and is placed in his library. Kneller 
never painted in a more masterly manner. 

The Marshal de Schomberg went now as 
General towards Ireland, to the relief of Londonderry. 
Our fleet lay before Brest. The Confederates passing 
the Rhine, besiege Bonn and Mayence, to obtain 
a passage into France. A great victory got by the 
Muscovites, taking and burning Perecop. A new 
rebel against the Turks threatens the destruction of 
that tyranny. All Europe in arms against France, 
and hardly to be found in history so universal a face 
of war* 
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The Scots have now again voted down Episcopacy 
there.—Great discontents through this nation at the 
slow proceedings of the King, and the incompetent 
instruments and officers he advances to the greatest 
and most necessary charges. 

25/A August. Londonderry relieved after a brave 
and wonderful holding out. 

1689-90 

11th January. This night there was a most 
extraordinary storm of wind, accompanied with snow 
and sharp weather ; it did great harm in many places, 
blowing down houses, trees, &c., killing many people. 
It began about two in the morning, and lasted till 
five, being a kind of hurricane, which mariners 
observe have begun of late years to come northward. 
This winter has been hitherto extremely wet, warm, 
and windy. 

izth. The new King resolved on an expedition into 
Ireland in person. About 150 of the members who 
were of the more royal party, meeting at a feast at 
the Apollo Tavern near St. Dunstan's, sent some of 
their company to the King, to assure him of their 
service ; he returned his thanks, advising them to 
repair to their several counties and preserve the peace 
during his absence, and assuring them that he would 
be steady to his resolution of defending the Laws and 
Religion established. 

if)th February. The King persists in his intention 
of going in person for Ireland, whither the French are 
sending supplies to King James, and we, the Danish 
horse to Schomberg. 

I9^A. I dined with the Marquis of Carmarthen 
(late Lord Danby), where was Lieutenant-general 
Douglas, a very considerate and sober commander, 
going for Ireland. He related to us the exceeding 
neglect of the English soldiers, suffering severely for 
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want of clothes and necessaries this winter, exceed¬ 
ingly magnifying their courage and bravery during 
all their hardships. 

jth March, I dined with Mr. Pepys, late Secretary 
to the Admiralty, where was that excellent ship¬ 
wright and seaman (for so he had been, and also a 
Commission of the Navy), Sir Anthony Deane, 
Amongst other discourse, and deploring the sad 
condition of our navy, as now governed by inex¬ 
perienced men since this Revolution, he mentioned 
what exceeding advantage we of this nation had 
by being the first who built frigates, the first of which 
ever built was that vessel which was afterwards 
called “ The Constant Warwick," and was the work 
of Pett of Chatham, for a trial of making a vessel that 
would sail swiftly; it was built with low decks, the 
guns lying near the water, and was so light and swift 
of sailing, that in a short time he told us she had, ere 
the Dutch war was ended, taken as much money 
from privateers as would have laden her; and that 
more such being built, did in a year or two scour the 
Channel from those of Dunkirk and others which had 
exceedingly infested it. He added that it would be 
the best and only infallible expedient to be masters of 
the sea, and able to destroy the greatest navy of any 
enemy if, instead of builchng huge great ships and 
second and third rates, they would leave off building 
such high decks, which were for nothing but to gratify 
gentlemen-commanders, who must have all their 
effeminate accommodations, and for pomp; that it 
would be the ruin of our fleets, if such persons were 
continued in command, they neither having experience 
nor being capable of learning, because they would not 
submit to the fatigue and inconvenience which those 
who were bred seamen would undergo, in those so 
otherwise useful swift frigates. These being to 
encounter the ^atest ships would be able to protect, 
set <m, and tong off, those who should manage the 
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fire-ships ; and the Prince who should first store 
himself with numbers of such fire-ships would, 
through the help and countenance of such frigates, 
be able to ruin the greatest force of such vast ships 
as could be sent to sea, by the dexterity of working 
those light, swift ships to guard the fire-ships. He 
concluded there would shortly be no other method 
of sea-fight; and that great ships and men-of-war, 
however stored with guns and men, must submit to 
those who should encounter them with far less number. 
He represented to us the dreadful effect of these fire¬ 
ships ; that he continually observed in our late 
maritime war with the Dutch that, when an enemy’s 
fire-ship approached, the most valiant commander 
and common sailors were in such consternation, that 
though then, of all times, there was most need of the 
guns, bombs, &c., to keep the mischief off, they grew 
pale and astonished, as if of a quite other mean soul, 
that they slunk about, forsook their guns and work as 
if in despair, every one looking about to see which 
way they might get out of their ship, though sure to 
be drowned if they did so. This he said was likely 
to prove hereafter the method of sea-fight, likely to 
be the misfortune of England if they continued to 
put gentlemen-commanders over experienced sea¬ 
men, on account of their ignoramce, effeminacy, and 
insolence. 

June, King William set forth on his Irish 
expedition, leaving the Queen regent. 

10th, Mr. Pepys read to me his Remonstrance, 
showing with what malice and injustice he was 
suspected with Sir Anthony Deane about the timber, 
of which the thirty ships were built by a late Act of 
Parliament, with the exceeding danger which the 
fleet would shortly be in, by reason of the tyranny 
and incompetency of those who now managed the 
Admiralty and affairs of the Navy, of which he gave 
an accurate state, and showed his great ability. 
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24//?. Dined with Mr. Pepys, who the next day was 
sent to the Gate-house, and several great persons to 
the Tower, on suspicion of being affected to King 
James; amongst them was the Earl of Clarendon, 
the Queen’s uncle. King William having van¬ 
quished King James in Ireland, there was much 
public rejoicing. It seems the Irish in King James's 
army would not stand, but the English-Irish and 
French made great resistance. Schomberg was slain, 
and Dr. Walker, who so bravely defended London¬ 
derry. King William received a slight wound by the 
grazing of a cannon bullet on his shoulder, which he 
endured with very little interruption of his pursuit. 
Hamilton, who broke his word about Tyrconnel, was 
taken. It is reported that King James is gone back 
to France. Drogheda and Dublin surrendered, and 
if King William be returning, we may say of him as 
Csesar said, ** Veni, vidi, vici,” But to alloy much 
of this, the French fleet rides in our channel, ours 
not daring to interpose, and the enemy threatening 
to land. 

2yth, I went to visit some friends in the Tower, 
when asking for Lord Clarendon, they by mistake 
directed me to the Earl of Torrington, who about three 
days before had been sent for from the fleet, and put 
into the Tower for cowardice and not fighting the 
French fleet, which having beaten a squadron of the 
Hollanders, whilst Torrington did nothing, did now 
ride masters of the sea, threatening a descent. 

20th July, This afternoon a camp of about 4000 
men was begun to be formed on Blackheath. 

30/A. I dined with Mr. Pepys, now suffered to 
return to his house, on account of indisposition. 

yd August, The French landed some soldiers at 
Teignmouth, in Devon, and burnt some poor houses.— 
The French fleet still hovering about the western 
coast, and we having 300 sail of rich merchant-ships 
in the bay of Plymouth, our fleet begin to move 
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towards them, under three admirals. The country 
in the west all on their guard. The French King 
having news that King William was slain, and his 
army defeated in Ireland, caused such a triumph at 
Paris, and all over France, as was never heard of; 
when, in the midst of it, the unhappy King James 
being vanquished, by a speedy flight and escape, 
himself brought the news of his own defeat. 

i.2ih October, The French General, with Tyrconnel 
and their forces, gone back to France, beaten out by 
King William.—Cork delivered on discretion. The 
Duke of Grafton was there mortally wounded and dies. 

26/A. Kinsale at last surrendered, meantime King 
James’s party bum all the houses they have in their 
power, and amongst them that stately palace of Lord 
Ossory’s, which lately cost, as reported, £40,000. By 
a disastrous accident, a third-rate ship, the Breda, 
blew up and destroyed all on board; in it were 
twenty-five prisoners of war. She was to have sailed 
for England the next day. 

19/^ July, The great victory of King William’s 
army in Ireland was looked on as decisive of that war. 
The French General, St, Ruth, who had been so cmel 
to the poor Protestants in France, was slain, with 
divers of the best commanders ; nor was it cheap to 
us, having 1,000 killed, but of the enemy 4 or 5,000. 

1691-2 

24^A January, A frosty and dry season continued ; 
many persons die of apoplexies, more than usual.— 
Lord Marlborough, Lieutenant-General of the King’s 
Army in England, Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, 
&c., dismissed from all his charges, military and other, 
for his excessive taking of bribes, covetousness, and 
extortion on all occasions from his inferior officers.— 
Note, this was the Lord who was entirely advanced 
by King James, and was the first who betrayed and 
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forsook his master. He was son of Sir Winston 
Churchill of the Green-cloth. 

2 %th February, Lord Marlborough having used 
words against the King, and been discharged from 
all his great places, his wife was forbid the Court, and 
the Princess of Denmark was desired by the Queen 
to dismiss her from her service ; but she refusing to 
do so, goes away from Court to Sion-house. 

2 ^th March. Much apprehension of a French 
invasion, and of an universal rising. Our fleet begins 
to join with the Dutch. 

$th May, Reports of an invasion were very hot, 
and alarmed the City, Court, and people; nothing 
but securing suspected persons, sending forces to the 
sea-side, and hastening out the fleet. Continued 
discourse of the French invasion, and of ours in 
France. The eastern wind so constantly blowing, 
gave our fleet time to unite, which had been so tardy 
in preparation, that, had not God thus wonderfully 
favoured, the enemy would in all probability have 
fallen upon us. Many daily secured, and proclama¬ 
tions out for more conspirators. 

i^th. After all our apprehensions of being invaded, 
and doubts of our success by sea, it pleased God to 
give us a great naval victory, to the utter ruin of the 
French fleet, their admiral and all their best men of 
war, transport-ships, &c., 

2$ih June. Our fleet was now sailing on their long 
pretence of a descent on the French coast; but after 
having sailed one hundred leagues, returned, the 
admiral and officers disagreeing as to the place where 
they were to land, and the time of year being so far 
spent,—^to the great dishonour of those at the helm, 
who concerted their matters so indiscreetly, or, as 
some thought, designedly. 

2 oth November. A signal robbery in Hertford¬ 
shire of the tax-money bringing out of the north 
towards London. They were set upon by several 
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desperate persons, who dismounted and stopped all 
travellers on the road, and guarding them in a field, 
when the exploit was done, and the treasure taken, 
they killed all the horses of those whom they stayed, 
to hinder pursuit, being sixteen horses. They then 
dismissed those that they had dismounted. 

1692- 3 

February, Unheard-of stories of the universal 
increase of witches in New England ; men, women, 
and children, devoting themselves to the devil, so 
as to threaten the subversion of the government. 
At the same time there was a conspiracy amongst 
the negroes in Barbadoes to murder all their masters, 
discovered by overhearing a discourse of two of the 
slaves, and so preventing the execution of the design. 

1693- 4 

11th January, Supped at Mr. Edward Sheldon's, 
where was Mr. Dryden, the poet, who now intended 
to write no more plays, being intent on his translation 
of Virgil. He read to us his prologue and epilogue 
to his valedictory play now shortly to be acted. 

22nd April, A fiery exhalation rising out of the 
sea, spread itself in Montgomeryshire a furlong 
broad, and many miles in length, burning all straw, 
hay, thatch, and grass, but doing no harm to trees, 
timber, or any solid things, only firing bams, or 
thatched houses. It left such a taint on the grass 
as to kill all the cattle that eat of it. I saw the 
attestations in the hands of the sufferers. It lasted 
many months. 

X 3 th July, Lord Berkeley burnt Dieppe and 
Havre-de-Grace with bombs, in revenge for the defeat 
at Brest. This manner of destructive war was begun 
by the French, is exceedingly ruinous, esped^ly 
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falling on the poorer people, and does not seem to 
tend to make a more speedy end of the war; but 
rather to exasperate and incite to revenge.—Many 
executed at London for clipping money, now done 
to that intolerable extent, that there was hardly any 
money that was worth above half the nominal value. 

2(^th November. I visited the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, and had much discourse concerning King 
Charles 11 . being poisoned.—^Also concerning the 
Quinquina which the physicians would not give to 
the King, at a time when, in a dangerous ague, it 
was the only thing that could cure him (out of envy 
because it had been brought into vogue by Mr. Tudor, 
an apothecary), till Dr. Short, to whom the King 
sent to know his opinion of it privately, he being 
reputed a Papist (but who was in truth a very honest 
good Christian), sent word to the King that it was 
the only thing which could save his life, and then 
the King enjoined his physicians to give it to him, 
which they did, and he recovered. Being asked by 
this Lord why they would not prescribe it. Dr. Lower 
said it would spoil their practice, or some such 
expression, and at last confessed it was a remedy 
fit only for kings. 

zgth December. The small-pox increased exceed¬ 
ingly, and was very mortal. The Queen died of it 
on the 28th. 

1694-5 

13/A January. The Thames was frozen over. 
The deaths by small-pox increased to five himdred 
more than in the preceding week. 

8/A March. I supped at the Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry's, who related to me the pious behaviour 
of the Queen in all her sickness, which was admirable. 
She never inquired of what opinion persons were, who 
were objects of charity; that, on opening a cabinet, 
a paper was found wherein she had desired that 
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her body might not be opened, or any extraordinary 
expense at her funeral, whenever she should die. 
This paper was not found in time to be observed.^ 
There were other excellent things under her own 
hand, to the very least of her debts, which were very 
small, and everything in that exact method, as 
seldom is found in any private person. In sum, 
she was such an admirable woman, abating for taking 
the Crown without a more due apology, as does, if 
possible, outdo the renowned Queen Elizabeth. 

2 ^th September. My good and worthy friend. 
Captain Gifford, who that he might get some com¬ 
petence to live decently, adventured all he had in a 
voyage of two years to the East Indies, was, with 
another great ship, taken by some French men-of- 
war, almost within sight of England, to the loss of 
near £70,000, to my great sorrow, and pity of his 
wife, he being also a valiant and industrious man. 
The losses of this sort to the nation have been 
immense, and all through negligence, and little care 
to secure the same near our own coasts ; of infinitely 
more concern to the public than spending their time 
in bombarding and ruining two or three pdtry towns, 
without any benefit, or weakening our enemies, who, 
though they began, ought not to be imitated in an 
action totally averse to humanity, or Christianity.* 

2 $th October. The Archbishop and myself went to 
Hammersmith, to visit Sir Samuel Morland, who was 
entirely blind ; a very mortifying sight. He showed 
us his invention of writing, which was very ingenious ; 
also his wooden kalendar, which instructed him all 
by feeling; and other pretty and useful inventions 
of mills, pumps, &c., and the pump he had erected 
that serves water to his garden, and to passengers, 
with an inscription, and brings from a filthy part of 

* Evelyn says the expenses of the Queen’s funeral amounted to 
£50,000. 

* 5 ^^, e.g. under 13 July, 1694. 
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the Thames near it a most perfect and pure water. 
He had newly buried £200 worth of music-books six 
feet under ground, being, as he said, love-songs and 
vanity. He plays himself psalms and religious 
hymns on the theorbo.^ Very mild weather the 
whole of October. 

2yd December, The Parliament wondrous intent 
on ways to reform the coin ; setting out a Proclama¬ 
tion prohibiting the currency of half-crowns, &c.; 
which made much confusion among the people. 

1695-6 

12th January. Great confusion and distraction by 
reason of the clipped money, and the difficulty found 
in reforming it. 

2nd February. The Royal Sovereign man-of-war 
burnt at Chatham. It was built in 1637, and having 
given occasion to the levy of Ship-money was perhaps 
the cause of all the after-troubles to this day.—^An 
earthquake in Dorsetshire by Portland, or rather a 
sinking of the ground suddenly for a large space, near 
the quarries of stone, hindering the conveyance of 
that material for the finishing St. Paul's. 

2zrd. They now began to coin new money. 

26th. There was now a conspiracy of about thirty 
knights, gentlemen, captains, many of them Irish and 
English Papists, and Nonjurors or Jacobites (so 
called), to murder King William on the first oppor¬ 
tunity of his going either from Kensington, or to 
hunting, or to the chapel; and, upon signal of fire 
to be given from Dover Cliff to C^ais, an invasion 
was designed. In order to it there was a great array 
in readiness, men-of-war and transports, to join a 
general insurrection here, the Duke of Berwick having 
secretly come to London to head them, King James 
attending at Calais with the French array* It was 

^ A »ort ol Ittts. 
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discovered by some of their own party. ;fiooo 
reward was offered to whoever could apprehend any 
of the thirty named. Most of those who were 
engaged in it, were taken and secured. The Parlia¬ 
ment, City, and all the nation, congratulate the 
discovery; and votes and resolutions were passed 
that, if King William should ever be assassinated, 
it should be revenged on the Papists and party 
through the nation ; an Act of Association drawing 
up to emfwwer the Parliament to sit on any such 
accident, till the Crown should be disposed of accord¬ 
ing to the late settlement at the Revolution. All 
Papists, in the mean time, to be banished ten miles 
from London. This put the nation into an incredible 
disturbance and general animosity against the 
French King and King James. The militia of the 
nation was raised, several regiments were sent for 
out of Flanders, and all things put in a posture to 
encounter a descent. This was so timed by the 
enemy, that whilst we were already much discon¬ 
tented by the greatness of the taxes, and corruption 
of the money, &c., we had like to have had very few 
men-of-war near our coasts ; but so it pleased God 
that Admiral Rooke wanting a wind to pursue his 
voyage to the Straits, that squadron, with others at 
Portsmouth and other places, were still in the 
Channel, and were soon brought up to join with the 
rest of the ships which could be got together, so that 
there is hope this plot may be broken. I look on it 
as a very great deliverance and prevention by the 
providence of God. Though many did formerly pity 
King James’s condition, this design of assassination 
and bringing over a French army, alienated many 
of his friends, and was likely to produce a more perfect 
establishment of King William. 

x$t March. The wind continuing N. and E. all this 
week, brought so many of our men-of-war together 
that» though most of the French finding their design 
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detected and prevented, made a shift to get into 
Calais and Dunkirk roads, we wanting fire-ships and 
bombs to disturb them ; yet they were so engaged 
among the sands and flats, that 'tis said they cut 
their masts and flung their great guns overboard to 
lighten their vessels. We are yet upon them. This 
deliverance is due solely to God. French were to 
have invaded at once England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

2Hh April, Oates dedicated a most villainous 
reviling book against King James, which he pre¬ 
sumed to present to King William, who could not but 
abhor it, speaking so infamously and untruly of his 
late beloved Queen's own father. 

nth June, Want of current money to carry on 
the smadJest concerns, even for daily provisions in the 
markets. Guineas lowered to twenty-two shillings, 
and great sums daily transported to Holland, where 
it yields more, with other treasure sent to pay the 
armies, and nothing considerable coined of the new 
and now only current stamp, cause such a scarcity 
that tumults are every day feared, nobody paying or 
receiving money ; so imprudent was the late Parlia¬ 
ment to condemn the old though clipped and cor¬ 
rupted, till they had provided supplies. To this add 
the fraud of the bankers and goldsmiths, who having 
gotten immense riches by extortion, keep up their 
treasure in expectation of enhancing its value. 
Duncombe, not long since a mean goldsmith, having 
made a purchase of the late Duke of Buckingham's 
estate at near £90,000, and reputed to have near 
as much in cash. Banks and Lotteries every day 
set up. 

20th, I made my Lord Cheney a visit at Chelsea, 
and saw those ingenious water-works invented by 
Mr. Winstanley,^ wherein were some things very 
surprising and extraordinary. 

^ The mgenious architect who built the Eddystone lighthouse, 
and perished in it when it was blown down by the great stom in 

1703* 
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1696- 7 

12th September, Welcome tidings of the Peace. 

^rd October, So great were the storms all this week, 
that near a thousand people were lost going into the 
Texel. 

16/A November, The King's entry very pompous ; 
but is nothing approaching that of King Charles II. 

2 nd December, Thanksgiving-day for the Peace. 
The King and a great Court at Whitehall. 

^th. Was the first Sunday that St. Paul's had had 
service performed in it since it was burnt in 1666. 

1697- 8 

30/A January, The Czar of Muscovy being come 
to England, and having a mind to see the building 
of ships, hired my house at Sayes Court, and made 
it his court and palace, new furnished for him by the 
King. 

2IS/ April, The Czar went from my house to 
return home. An exceeding sharp and cold season. 

9/A June, To Deptford, to see how miserably the 
Czar had left my house, after three months making 
it his Court. I got Sir Christopher Wren, the King's 
Surveyor, and Mr. London his gardener, to go and 
estimate the repairs, for which they allowed £150 
in their report to the Lords of the Treasury. I then 
went to see the foundation of the Hall and Chapel 
at Greenwich Hospital. 

tth August, I dined with Mr, Pepys, where was 
Captain Dampier, who had been a famous buccaneer. 
He was now going abroad again by the King's 
encouragement, who furnished a ship of 290 tons. 
He seemed a more modest man than one would 
imagine by the relation of the crew he had assorted 
with. He brought a map of his observations of the 
course of the winds in the South Sea« and assured us 
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that the maps hitherto extant were all false as to the 
Pacific Sea, which he makes on the south of the line, 
that on the north end running by the coast of Peru 
being extremely tempestuous. 

1698-9 

^th March, The old East India Company lost 
their business against the new Company, by ten votes 
in Parliament, so many of their friends being absent, 
going to see a tiger baited by dogs. 

26/A March. After an extraordinary storm, there 
came up the Thames a whale which was fifty-six feet 
long. Such, and a larger of the spout kind, was 
killed there forty years ago (June 1658). That year 
died Cromwell. 

^rd September. There was in this week an eclipse 
of the sun, at which many were frightened by the 
predictions of the astrologers. I remember fifty 
years ago that many were so terrified by Lilly, that 
they durst not go out of their houses .—K strange 
earthquake at New Batavia, in the East Indies. 

i$th November. There happened this week so 
thick a mist and fog, that people lost their way in 
the streets, it being so intense that no light of canoes, 
or torches, yielded any (or but very little) direction. 
I was in it, and in danger. Robberies were com¬ 
mitted between the very lights which were fixed 
between London and Kensington on both sides, 
and whilst coaches and travellers were passing. 
It begun about four in the afternoon, and was quite 
gone by eight, without any wind to disperse it. At 
the Thames, they beat drums to direct the watermen 
to make the shore. 

20 t November. Such horrible robberies and 
murders were committed, as had not been known 
in this nation ; atheism, profaneness, blasphemy, 
amongst all sorts, portended some judgment if 
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not amended; on which a society was set on foot, 
who obliged themselves to endeavour the reforming 
of it, in London and other places, and began to punish 
offenders and put the laws in more strict execution: 
which God Almighty prosper! 

December, The Parliament called some great 
persons in the highest offices in question for setting 
the Great Seal to the pardon of an arch-pirate,^ who 
had turned pirate again, and brought prizes into the 
West Indies, suspected to be connived at on sharing 
the prey: but the prevailing part in the House 
called Courtiers, out-voted the complaints, not by 
being more in number, but by the country-party 
being negligent in attendance. 

1699-1700 

4th February, The Parliament voted against the 
Scots settling in Darien as being prejudicial to our 
trade with Spain. 

2^rd September. I went to visit Mr. Pepys at 
Clapham, where he has a very noble and wonderfully 
well-fumished house, especially with Indian and 
Chinese curiosities. The offices and gardens well 
accommodated for pleasure and retirement. 

1700-1 

April, A Dutch boy of about eight or nine years 
old was carried about by his parents to show, who 
had about the iris of one eye, the letters of Deus mens, 
and of the other Elohim,^ in the Hebrew character. 
How this was done by artifice none could imagine; 
his parents affirming that he was so bom. It did 
not prejudice his sight, and he seemed to be a lively 
playing boy. Everybody went to see him ; physicians 
and philosophers examined it with great accuracy. 

The notorious Captain Kidd. * Jehovah. 
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some considered it as artificial, others as almost 
supernatural. 

2nd September. The death of King James hap¬ 
pening on the 15th of this month, after two or three 
days' indisposition, put an end to that unhappy 
Prince's troubles, after a short and unprosperous 
reign, indiscreetly attempting to bring in Popery, 
and make himself absolute, in imitation of the French, 
hurried on by the impatience of the Jesuits; which 
the nation would not endure. 

1701-2 

8/A March. The King had a fall from his horse, and 
broke his collar-bone, and having been much indis¬ 
posed before, and agueish, with a long cough and 
other weakness, died this Sunday morning, about 
four o'clock. 

yd May. Being elected a member of the Society 
lately incorporated for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, I subscribed 10/. per annum 
towards the carrying it on. We agreed that every 
missioner, besides the 20I. to set him forth, should 
have 50/. per annum out of the stock of the Corpora¬ 
tion, till his settlement was worth to him 100/. per 
annum. We sent a young divine to New York. 

December. After the excess of honour conferred 
by the Queen on the Earl of Marlborough, by making 
him a Knight of the Garter and a Duke, for the 
success of but one campaign, that he should desire 
£5000 a-year to be settled on him by Parliament out 
of the Post-office, was thought a bold and unadvised 
request, as he had, besides his own considerable 
estate, above £30,000 a-year in places and employ¬ 
ments, with £50,000 at interest. He had married 
one daughter to the son of my Lord Treasurer 
Godolphin, another to the Earl of Sunderland, and 
another to the Earl of Bridgewater. He is a very 
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handsome person, well-spoken and affable, and 
supports his want of acquired knowledge by keeping 
good company. 

1702-3 

News of Vice-Admiral Benbow's conflict with the 
French fleet in the West Indies, in which he gallantly 
behaved himself, and was wounded, and would have 
had extraordinary success, had not four of his men- 
of-war stood spectators without coming to his 
assistance; for this, two of their commanders were 
tried by a Council of War, and executed; a third 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, loss of 
pay, and incapacity to serve in future. The fourth 
died. 

26th May, This day died Mr. Samuel Pepys, a 
very worthy, industrious and curious person, none 
in England exceeding him in knowledge of the navy, 
in which he had passed through all the most con¬ 
siderable offices, Clerk of the Acts and Secretary of 
the Admiralty, all which he performed with great 
integrity. When King James II. went out of 
England, he laid down his office, and would serve no 
more; but withdrawing himself from all public 
affairs, he lived at Clapham with his partner, Mr. 
Hewer, formerly his clerk, in a very noble house and 
sweet place, where he enjoyed the fruit of his labours 
in great prosperity. He was universally beloved, 
hospitable, generous, learned in many things, skilled 
in music, a very great cherisher of learned men of 
whom he had the conversation. His library and 
collection of other curiosities were of the most con¬ 
siderable, the models of ships especially. Besides 
what he published of an account of the navy, as he 
found and left it, he had for divers years under his 
hand the History of the Navy, or Navalia, as he 
called it; but how far advanced, and what will 
follow of his, is left, I suppose, to his sister's son, 
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Mr. Jackson, a young gentleman, whom Mr. Pepys 
had educated in all sorts of useful learning, sending 
him to travel abroad, from whence he returned with 
extraordinary accomplishments, and worthy to be 
heir. Mr. Popys had been for near forty years so 
much my particular friend, that Mr. Jackson sent me 
complete mourning, desiring me to be one to hold 
up the pall at his magnificent obsequies; but my 
indisposition hindered me from doing him this last 
olfice. 


1703-4 

ytJi September. This day was celebrated the thanks¬ 
giving for the late great victory,^ with the utmost 
pomp and splendour by the Queen, Court, great 
Officers, Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Companies, &c. The 
streets were scaffolded from Temple Bar, where the 
Lord Mayor presented her Majesty with the sword, 
which she returned. Every Company was ranged 
under its banners, the City Militia without the rails, 
which were all hung with cloth suitable to the colour 
of the banner. The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
Aldermen, were in their scarlet robes, with capari¬ 
son^ horses; the Knight Marshal on horseback ; 
the Foot-Guards; the Queen in a rich coach with 
eight horses, none with her but the Duchess of 
Marlborough in a very plain garment, the Queen full 
of jewels. Music and trumpets at every City Com¬ 
pany. The great officers of the Crown, Nobility, 
and Bishops, all in coaches with six horses, besides 
innumerable servants, went to St. Paul's, where the 
Dean preached. After this, the Queen went back in 
the same order to St. James's. The City Companies 
feasted all the Nobility and Bishops, and illuminated 
at night. Music for the church and anthems com¬ 
posed by the best masters. The day before was wet 

' Over the French and Bavarians, at Blenheim, X3th August, 
1704. 
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and stormy, but this was one of the most serene and 
cahn days that had been all the year. 

3is^ October, Being my birthday and the 84th 
year of my life, after particular reflections on my 
concerns and passages of the year, I set some con¬ 
siderable time of this day apart, to recollect and 
examine my state and condition, giving God thanks, 
and acknowledging His infinite mercies to me and 
mine, begging His blessing, and imploring His pro¬ 
tection for the year following. 

December. Lord Clarendon presented me with the 
three volumes of his father’s History of the Rebellion. 

1704- 5 

June. The season very dry and hot.—I went to 
see Dr. Dickinson the famous chemist. We had long 
conversation about the philosopher’s elixir, which he 
believed attainable. He is a very learned person, 
formerly a Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford, in 
which city he practised physic, but has now alto¬ 
gether given it over, and lives retired, being very old 
and infirm, yet continuing chymistry. 

I went to Greenwich Hospital, where they now 
began to take in wounded and worn-out seamen, 
who are exceeding well provided for. The buildings 
now going on are very magnificent. 

3is^ October. I am this day arrived to the 85th 
year of my age. Lord teach me so to number my 
days to come, that I may apply them to wisdom ! 

1705- 6 

is/ January. Making up my accounts for the 
past year, paid bills, wages, and new-year’s-gifts, 
according to custom. Though much indisposed and 
in so advanced a stage, I went to our Chapel [in 
London] to give God public thanks, beseeching 
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Almighty God to assist me and my family the 
ensuing year, if He should yet continue my pilgrimage 
here, and bring me at last to a better life with Him 
in his heavenly kingdom. Divers of our friends and 
relations dined with us this day. 

2yth, My indisposition increasing, I was exceeding 
ill this whole week. 

yd February, Notes of the sermons at the chapel 
in the morning and afternoon, written with his own 
hand, conclude this Diary. 

Mr. Evelyn died on the 27th of this month. 
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of fellows, 162 
Magny, 23 

Mark, the piazza of St., 39 
Marlborough, Lord, 179, 190 
Marseilles, 28, 29 
Mary proclaimed queen, 170 ; 

dies of smallpox, 182 
Mayor, Lord Mayor's Show, 

65 

Mendip miners, 140 
Mercera, the, 39 
Money, clipped, 182, 184. 186 
Monk, General, 61 
Monmouth, Duke of, comes 
from Holland, 114 ; pro¬ 
claimed traitor, 124; 
pardoned, 125 ; in King's 
displeasure, 132 ; lands 
at Lyme, X39; pro¬ 
claimed traitor, 139; 
defeated and captured, 
140 ; executed, 142 ; 
character sketch, 142, 

143. 145 

Montague House, 107 
Morland, Sir Samuel, blind 
inventor, 183 
Morley, Colonel, 60-2 
Mulberry garden, 49 
Muscovy Ambassador, 71 


Nantes, Edict of, 150 
Naples, 33 

Navalia, Mr. Pepys’s, 191 
Nell, Mrs., 98, 119, 132 
Nicholao, Signor, 107 
Nineveh, ruins of, 105 
Noli me tangere, Holbein's 
picture, 115 
Nonesuch House, 77 
North, Sir Dudley, 144 
Norwich, loi 
Notre Dame de Paris, 20 
de Rouen, 23 
Nottingham, Earl of, 169 

Oates, Titus, discovers 
Popish conspiracy, 111: 
accuses the Queen, 112 ; 
and Sir G. Wakeman, 
113 ; witness at Lord 
Stafford's trial, 116; 
tried for perjury, 138 ; 
whipped and pilloried, 
138, 139 ; acquitted of 
perjury, 174 ; his vil¬ 
lainous book, 186. 
Orange, Prince of (after¬ 
wards William III), 
marriage with Lady 
Mary declared, 108 ; 
lands at Torbay, 163 ; 
advanced to Windsor 
165 ; comes to St 
James's, 166; declared 
King by convention of 
Lords and Commons, 
169, 170; coronation 
procession, 172; Scots 
Commissioners offer 
crown to, 173; Irish 
expedition, 177; victory 
over King James, 178 ; 
Popish plots to murder, 
184, 185 ; death, 190 
Orleans, 25 

Ossory, Lord, 102, 104, 114, 
179 
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Ostend, 15 
Oxford, 49 

Panama, exploit at, loi, 106 
Paper-making, 109 
Paris, 19, 24 

Parliament, the Long, dis¬ 
solved, 112 

Pepys, Mr., 93, 97, 106, 107, 
112, 113, 120,144,146-9, 
152, 174, 176-8, 187, 
189, 191 
Perecop, 174 
Peters, the rebel, 40 
Pett, of Chatham, 176 
Pisa, 29 
Penshurst, 47 
Plague, the Great, 75 
Poll-money, 64 
Pont Neuf, stately bridge in 
Paris, 19 
Pontefract, 50 
Portsmouth, Duchess of, 119, 

132, 135 

Powell, Judge, 161 
Pozzolo, 35 

Prince, frigate, burnt, 80 
Protestants, persecution of, 
in France, 150-2, 158, 
179 ; in Piedmont, 153 

Quakers, a fanatic sect, 53 
Queen-pine, from Barbadoes, 
67 

Quinquina, 182 

Rattlesnakes, 55 
Regicides executed, 65 
Rhinoceros first brought into 
England, 129 
Rialto, the, 39 
Rome, 31 

Rooke, Admiral, 185 
Rotterdam, 9 
Rouen, 23 

Royal Sovereign, 8, 184 
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Rump Parliament dissolved, 
61 

Rupert, Prince, 90 
Russell, Lord, 122, 123 
Rye, Evelyn meets his wife 
at, 45 

Ryswick, 10 

Saludadors of Spain, 144 
Sandwich, Lord, 75, 76 
Savoy, Duke of, 153 
Schomberg, Marshal, 174, 
175* 178 

Scotch Covenant, burnt by 
hangman, 66 
Second sight, 145 
Sermonetta, 32 
Sharp, Dr., of St. Giles's, 154 
Shipmoney, 8n., 184 
Short, Dr., 182 
Sibylla, the, 37 
Sidney, Mr. Algernon, 122, 
124 

Slayer, Dr., his experiment, 
152 

Smoke of London, 69 
Snatt, Edward, schoolmaster, 
3 

Sorbonne, Paris, 21 
Sparrow, Dr., 104 
Stafford, Lord, in the Tower, 
113; trial. n6-i8; 
execution 118 
Stonehenge, 50 
Strafford, Earl of, trial, 7 
Strasburg, clock of, 39 
Sylva, 72, 73, 174 

Test, the, 151 

Thicknesse, Mr., accom¬ 
panies Evelyn, 18 
Tilbury, fort of, 102 
Tillotson, Dr., preaches 
against Papists, xii 
Torrington, Earl of, 178 
Totes, 24 
Tours, 26, 27 
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Tradescant, John, 109 
Tres TdberncB, 33 
Tuileries, Paris, 21 
Twelfth Night revels, 69 
T)rrconnel, Lord, 154, 170, 
171, 178, 179 

Uppingham, 50 

Vane, Sir Henry, 54 
Venice, 38, 39 

Vespasian's Amphitheatre, 
Rome, 31 

Vesuvius, Mount, 33-5 
Vienne, 27 

Way-wiser, the, 55 
Wallgrave, Dr., lutanist, 107 


Wakeman, Sir George, 113, 

137 

Warwick, The Constant, 176 
Watts, Mr., Keeper of 
Apothecaries' Garden 
at Chelsea, 143 
Whale in Thames, 58, 188 
Winchester, round table at, 

17 

Winstanley, Mr., architect, 
186 

Witches in New England, 181 
Wotton, Evelyn's birthplace, 
1,2,3 

Worcester, battle of, 43 
Wren, Dr., inspects St. Paul’s, 
81 

Mr. (afterwards Sir C.), 
98, 119. 121, 187 
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